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Resist temptation and moral evil by being .. . . 


Alive to God 


HE FOLLOWING EXPERIENCE is related by 
Tse Seymour Hicks, the English author 
and actor-manager. During the war his duties 
in connection with entertaining soldiers neces- 
sitated his taking a sea voyage of exceptional 
danger. Quite understandably, he wished to 
take out some life insurance before his de- 
parture. The insurance agent asked him how 
old he was, and Sir Seymour admitted to 
seventy years. Whereupon he was told that 
it would be impossible to grant him any in- 
surance. Said the official, “Medically speak- 
ing, at the age of seventy you are dead.” 

Perhaps that was putting it too bluntly, 
and yet many people are “dead” though alive. 
Most ball players are dead, athletically speak- 
ing, at forty. Ministers are having increasing 
difficulty in finding new churches after they 
are forty-five. One is tempted to suppose that 
congregations look upon clergymen as “dead” 
at middle age; certainly a fallacy. They may 
be “dead” long before reaching forty-five, but 
more often they are alive in every sense of the 
word at that age and half again. 

Another way in which people are “dead” 
is brought to light when we consider one of 


Paul’s uses of the word. Christians, he says, 
“You must consider yourselves dead to sin and 
alive to God in Christ Jesus.” There are two 
stages of moral stature. In the first, sin still 
exerts the power of attraction. It deliciously 
proffers a temptation that has to be resisted 
and conquered by hard and valiant struggle. 

There is a higher state of moral posture. 
There comes a time when temptation ceases 
to tempt, when it incites no response. Then 
a Christian is dead to sin. The best of us 
usually reach this stage only in respect to cer- 
tain sins. There still remain other temptations 
with which we must keep struggling always— 
or so it seems. There is a way to reduce the 
number of temptations that tempt and in- 
crease the area of our insensitivity to the en- 
ticements of moral evil—by being “alive to 
God in Christ Jesus.” This is the positive side 
of the Christian life. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BIOGRAPHER Says 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, “He had a wonderful 
waking spirit.” If we will maintain a wonder- 
ful waking spirit toward God, we will be both 
dead (to sin) and alive (to God). 


Ss Cane. War 


—S. Carson WasSsON 


Minister, Presbyterian Church, Rye, New York 











“In Christ there is no East or West, 
“In Him no South or North; 

“But one great fellowship of love 
“Throughout the whole wide earth.” 


So ring the words of a familiar hymn by 
John Oxenham from the Presbyterian 
hymnal. Their theme of world-wide fel- 
lowship is represented in the cover picture 
for this issue, which symbolizes the link 
forged ‘round the world by the Bible and 
the Cross. 


“About the interdependence of all na- 
tions there is now almost no controversy 
in America,” writes Chad Walsh in 
“Christianity and One World” (page 6). 

“If Christianity agrees with the secular 
one-worlders (and for much the same rea- 
sons), does it have any additional com- 
ments to make? I think it does. ... 

“Something must be primary. There 
must be a set of principles or attitudes or 
beliefs that go deeper than economics and 
can provide a feeling of unity, however 
diverse the economic and political systems 
of the world... .” 





NOTICE 

No issue of the magazine will be 
published August 20. 

This follows the announced pol- 
icy contained in our masthead that 
“Presbyterian Life is published ev- 
ery other Saturday except in August 
when only one issue is published.” 

Look for your next copy on 
September 3. 











This growing feeling of round-the-world 
spiritual unity is reflected today in such 
movements as the World Council of 
Churches and the Presbyterian World Alli- 
ance, 

This type of ecumenical cooperation has 
its roots in the day-by-day cooperative 
activities of Protestant leaders in their 
own communities and in the United States. 

An outstanding example of community 
cooperation among churches is provided 
by “Coping with Crime” by O. C. Daw- 
kins on page 18, which tells of the work 
of the Louisville Council of Churches in 
doing voluntary probation service among 
youthful first offenders. 

Mr. Dawkins, who is on the news staff 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, has been 
a first-hand observer of Louisville’s hu- 
Man-salvage program for some time. The 
only journalistic member of a family of 
lawyers, he began his career as a reporter 
for his hometown paper in Monroe, Louis- 
lana. Later he moved to Asheville, North 
Carolina, where he was telegraph editor of 
the Times and city editor and news editor 
of the Citizen. He has written articles for 
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the Christian Herald and the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


In “Churches United for Action” (page 
21) John Fortson describes the work of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

Public relations di- 
rector for the Council 
from 1940 to 1948, 
with time out (four 
years) for service with 
the U.S. Navy, he left 
last fall to join the 
staff of N. W. Ayer 
advertising agency in 
New York. At the 
Federal Council, among other things he 
conducted the weekly broadcast of re- 
ligious news over NBC, edited the Federal 
Council Bulletin, and, wrote a handbook 
on church public relations called How to 


Make Friends for Your Church. His in- 
terest in church promotion still continues; 
last year, he helped the United Church 
Canvass with its publicity plans. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Have you ever wondered what it would 
be like to set sail for some foreign port as 
a missionary of the Church? In the Sep- 
tember 3 issue, P.L. takes you behind 
scenes to show what steps go into the 
preparation of a missionary. You will 
meet a young couple from Texas making 
ready to go to South America. 

As a Labor Day feature there will be 
an article by William A. Spurrier on the 
Christian approach to labor-management 
relations. Dr. Spurrier is director of the 
Christian Association and instructor in re- 
ligion at Wesleyan University in Con- 
necticut. 
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Great Questions 


A FIRM BELIEVER once made a very sur- 
prising reply to a pastor’s question. 
There was a perplexity to be met, and the 
pastor asked: “Have you prayed about 
it?” The answer came, with a tone of glad 
relief, “Why, no, I hadn't thought of it.” 
Christ our Lord taught believers to cry 
“Abba, Father.” The door of grace stands 
ajar. With our entrance the golden sceptre 
will be extended. Yet like this troubled 
individual, we sometimes forget to “take 
it to the Lord in praver.” “Ye have not, 
because ve ask not.” (James 4:2.) 

Part of communion with God is to “hear 
what the Lord will say.” During the bitter 
campaigns of the war it was General 
Montgomery's daily custom to retire to his 
trailer bivouac each evening in time to 
read the Bible and pray. He told his offi- 
cers: “I read the Bible every day and 
recommend that you do the same.” His 
prayer habit was partly the fruitage of a 
godly ancestry. His father was a bishop. 
His two grandfathers were F. W. Farrar, 
the great scholar, and James Montgomery, 
clergyman and hymn writer. In our hym- 
nal we may find nine of James Mont- 
gomery’s hymns. The better known are: 
“Hail, to the Lord's Anointed,” “Angels 
from the Realms of Glory,” “In the Hour 
of Trial, Jesus Plead for Me.” 


Pir OF THE WAY God answers prayer is 
revealed in the lives of children. James 
Barrie remembered with joy the sight of 
his mother pausing each day to sit with 
her Bible on her knees while she com- 
muned with God in his Word. Whether 
the battle be with shock of iron shard, or 
in the silences, “prayer changes things.” 

God not only answers our questions, he 
also asks questions. Great questions are 
to be found all across the pages of the 
Scriptures. Old and New Testaments con- 
tribute. Our Lord, his apostles, saints, and 
sufferers ask these questions. Some ring 
like bells over the bleak fields of trouble. 
Some are trumpet calls to duty. Some are 
the searching words of close inspection, 
candles of the Lord lighting up the soul. 

Here are five questions that Jesus asked: 
“What think ye of Christ?” (Matthew 
22:42.) “What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” (Mark 8:36.) “Wilt thou be 
made whole?” (John 5:6.) “If ve have not 
been faithful in that which is another 
man’s, who shall give you that which is 
your own?” (Luke 16:12.) “Lovest thou 
me?” (John 21:16.) 


In a great day of decision Moses asked 
the question: “Who is on the Lord’s side?” 
(Exodus 32:26.) The answer meant step- 
ping out and stepping over by Moses’s 
side. In the darkness and confusion of a 
midnight earthquake, the Philippian jailor 
asked the question: “What must I do to 
be saved?” (Acts 16:30.) Looking up and 
down the vista of the divine grace re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ the Son of God, we 
read in Hebrews the question: “How shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?” (Hebrews 2:3.) Then there is the 
question of Paul when the risen Lord laid 
rough hands upon him: “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” (Acts 9:6.) 


Nor EVERY DAY dawns sunny. Life brings 
such questions as these. “What is your 
life?” (James 4:14.) “Why art thou cast 
down?” (Psalm 42:11.) “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” (Job 14:14.) Camp- 
bell Morgan used to say that the questions 
of Job are all answered in Jesus. To this 
question of Job he liked to link the word 
of the Lord: “I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live: And who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” (John 11:25-26.) And Paul 
echoes his Lord’s word when he writes: 
“O grave, where is thy victory?” (I Corin- 
thians 15:55.) ‘““Who can be against us?” 
(Romans 8:31.) 

A Prayer by Frances R. Havergal: 

“Lord, speak to me that I may speak in 
loving accents of Thy Tone. 

O lead me, Lord, that I may lead the 
wandering and the wavering feet. 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach the 
precious things Thou dost impart. 

O fill me with Thy fulness, Lord, until 
my very heart o’er-flow. 

O use me, Lord, use even me; just as 
Thou wilt and when and where.” 


Daily Meditation 


Questions our Lord asked: 
1st day: Matthew 22:41-46 
2nd day: John 21:15—22 
3rd day: Mark 8:34-38 
4th day: John 5:1-9 
sth day: Luke 16:1-12 
Questions our hearts ask 





6th day: Acts 16:25-33 
7th day: Hebrews 2:1-9 
8th day: Exodus 32:19-26 
oth day: James 4:13-17 
roth day: Psalm 42 

11th day: Acts 9:1-9 

12th day: Romans 8:24-32 


13th day: Job 14:13-22 
14th day: I Corinthians 15:49-58 


—STEWART M. RoBINSON 
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General Assembly Communion 

« It was most surprising to read Mr. 
LaRoe’s letter in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 
June 25th issue, under the caption of “No 
Excuse,” condemning the omission of 
Negro, Oriental, and Indian elders, serv- 
ing communion at the 161st General As- 
sembly in Buffalo, on May roth. 

Mr. LaRoe’s criticism was abrupt and 
final, and coming from a former Modera- 
tor of the Assembly and published in the 
official church organ, those who had been 
in charge, both directly or indirectly, were 
amazed, that without knowing all the facts, 
such a letter should have been written and 
published. 

Had Mr. LaRoe sought the facts which 
led to the omission of these elders, they 
could easily have been secured from Dr. 
Ralph B. Hindman, pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church of Buffalo, and general 
chairman of Committee on Arrangements 
of the entire project, or of myself, chair- 
man of the Communion Service Commit- 
tee, or of others who had been consulted 
as to the program as carried out. These 
facts which follow, as to our procedure, 
would have been given him freely and 
gladly. Under normal conditions it is, of 
course, recognized by all, that it is ideal 
for different nationalities to take part in 
this function. There can be no difference 
of opinion on that point. 

We have no excuses or apologies to 
make whatsoever, but we deem it advisable 
to have the facts stated and given to the 
many readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, who 
tread Mr. LaRoe’s letter. Fault can always 
be found with the conclusion reached by 
those of us in charge, but under the cir- 
cumstances it seemed the wisest and only 
course to pursue. 

The Presbytery of Buffalo-Niagara, 
comprising four counties of Western New 
York, has no Negro or Oriental elders 
within its confines. There are several In- 
dian Presbyterian elders living on three 
reservations in the presbytery. 

Whilst we had asked to have representa- 
tives from the Philadelphia Office come to 
us at least two weeks prior to the May 
19th General Assembly Communion Serv- 
ice, in order that we might make definite 
arrangements in carrying out the services 
without a flaw, it was not until Tuesday 
evening, May 17th, that the group could 
finally be assembled, and the rehearsal of 
this very important meeting be held, and 
the eighty-eight elders rehearsed by Dr. 
Anderson who came from Philadelphia on 
that day. 

The rehearsal was held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, and under the circumstances it was 
felt best by the local committee, after 
conferring with Dr. Hindman, chairman of 
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the General Committee on Arrangements, 
that to insure the necessary perfect attend- 
ance it would be best to confine the elders 
taking part, to Buffalo, Lackawanna, and 
Kenmore. 

It was further felt that the Indian elders 
would have to come from their homes on 
the reservations and return at night, at 
expense to themselves, and this was not 
deemed advisable or necessary. The com- 
mittee did not wish to make substitutions 
of Negroes, Indians, or Orientals from 
other parts of the country at the last mo- 
ment, of those who had not been at re- 
hearsal, as this might impair the smooth 
working of the serving of the elements. 

This is a brief resume, without excuse, 
of the reasons which we would have been 
very glad to have presented to Mr. La- 
Roe, or anyone else, so that they would 
have been informed as to the cause of 
our actions and what prompted them. 

I should be glad to have you publish this 
letter in full, as it expresses the views of, 
not simply myself, but those in charge 
and command of the meeting. 

—Epwarp P. LupFER 
Elder, First Presbyterian Church, 
Bufialo, New York 


In publishing letters from subscribers 
the editors of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE are not 
acting as judge or jury. When individuals 
or church programs are criticized, we are 
glad, as in this case, to publish the reply to 
that criticism. —THE EDITORS 


« Let me make it very clear that my let- 
ter regarding the General Assembly Com- 
munion in your June 25 issue was in no 
sense intended as a reflection on the local 
Buffalo committee which served so mag- 
nificently. This is thoroughly understood by 
Dr. Ralph Hindman, chairman of the local 
committee who says that he is “1oo per 
cent in accord” with the spirit and purpose 
of my letter. —WILsuR LaRog, Jr. 

Washington, D.C, 


Presbyterians at Annapolis 


« It would be a great help if ministers, 
parents, and friends would send me the 
names of Presbyterian students attending 
the United States Naval Academy. 

The Academy does not release the re- 
ligious preferences of its men to the min- 
isters in town, although the men are al- 
lowed to attend our services if they so 
desire. Last year nearly 200 men wor- 
shipped with us regularly. It helps us in 
our work if we can learn the names of 
Presbyterians and invite them to the manse 
for dinner and generally get acquainted. 

—Burrett E. McBEE 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Annapolis, Maryland 








Native nurse takes prepared milk to 
lepe r orphanage in Metet, W. Africa 


YOUR ANNUITY 


HELPS AFRICA 
AND ASSURES YOUR SECURITY 


Imagine a diet of bananas and pea- 
nuts for babies! Such would be the 
fare for lepers’ orphans at Metet if 
the Presbyterian Mission did not 
supply milk. (This is the only sta- 
tion in Africa with a milk program.) 
Fortunately, the French government 
encourages the Mission because it 
teaches needed lessons in modern 
farming as it carries the gospel’s light 
to dark Africa. 

Many Presbyterians are moved to 
contribute to the work in Africa, 
India, Korea—and our own country, 
yet are dependent upon the income 
their money can produce. For them 
the perfect solution lies in the pur- 
chase of a Presbyterian Annuity. 
These tunds help Missions, and at 
the same time yield a lifelong in- 
come up to 7%, depending upon 
age. 

It is easy to arrange for an Annuity 
contract. No medical examination is 
required. Payments; come with com- 
forting regularity, in fixed amounts. 
You have no reinvestment problems. 

Send the coupon for full details. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 
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Christianity 
and One World 








Ao THE INTERDEPENDENCE of all na- 
tions there is now almost no contro- 
versy in America. A sincere desire for sur- 
vival, if nothing else, is pushing the most 
sluggish toward the idea of world federa- 
tion, 

What, if anything, has Christianity to 
add to the discussion? First of all, it is 
clear that Christians must agree with the 
one-worlders: world government, federally 
organized, is the most sensible goal in a 
world already technologically welded to- 
gether. 


The world needs a brake 

If Christianity agrees with the secular 
one-worlders (and for much the same rea- 
sons), does it have any additional com- 
ments to make? I think it does. It can 
help distinguish between what is essential 
and what is optional in a world federation. 
Its insights will in some cases be a brake 
on hasty enthusiasm, but in other instances 
they may suggest that some obstacles are 
not as formidable as they appear to secu- 
lar eyes. 

For example, Christianity refuses to re- 
gard economics as the basis of everything 
else. In this it parts company with classi- 
cal laissez faire capitalism and Marxist 
communism. There is no good reason why 
the economy of the world need be organ- 
ized on identical lines everywhere. Wall 
Street can keep its exchanges. and Mos- 
cow its commissars, provided (and this is 
essential) that neither capitalism nor com- 
munism is elevated into an absolute. 


Competing systems 

If Wall Street regards capitalism as part 
of the immutable moral law of the uni- 
verse, and if Moscow believes and teaches 
that only state socialism can lead to honor- 
able relations between peoples, then the 
attempt is hopeless from the start. Two 
systems of idolatry cannot cooperate; Mo- 
loch and Baal will demand blood sacrifices. 

The doctrinaire communists, confront- 


By CHAD WALSH 


ing doctrinaire capitalists, see this clearly. 
So long as the thought habits of modern 
man are geared first and foremost to eco- 
nomic theories, so that all else—philoso- 
phy, religion, art, ethics—seems a mere 
byproduct of who-gets-what, the compet- 
ing systems are fated to slug it out. The 
only way the economic “ism’s” can exist 
peacefully in the same world is to regard 
them as pragmatic and provisional ar- 
rangements for particular social condi- 
tions. They must be looked upon as sec- 
ondary—a lesson that communists and 
capitalists still have to learn. Until they 
learn it, the prospects of world federation 
are extremely dim. 

Something must be primary. There must 
be a set of principles or attitudes or be- 
liefs that go deeper than economics and 
can provide a feeling of unity, however 
diverse the economic and political systems 
of the world. 


An absolute moral order 

The primary thing is something so ob- 
vious that the mention of it smacks of a 
platitude. It is a belief in the fixed and 
absolute moral order of the universe—a 
moral order which is not merely a reflec- 
tion of class interests, not merely a rule- 
of-thumb collection of maxims worked out 
by society to avoid friction. The moral 
order simply is. 

The moral law, as taught by almost all 
great religions and philosophies, consists 
of the familiar commandments of fair 
play, treating other people as one would be 
treated, loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. 
Only when these laws are considered abso- 
lutes do decent dealings between individ- 
uals and peoples become possible. If the 


Adapted for Pressytertan Lire by Chad Walsh 
from a chapter of his book, Early Christians of the 
Twenty-first Century, to be published by Harper 
and Brothers. 


idea of moral absolutes is replaced by 
“social expediency,” the next and easy 
step is for each individual or group to be 
expedient for its own exclusive aims. 

Most cultures, even seemingly primitive 
ones, have had this concept of the fixed 
moral order. It remained for liberal west- 
ern civilization to weaken it, and for the 
perverted offspring of the west—Fascism 
and Communism—to carry the repudia- 
tion a step further. Today, the corrosive 
acids distilled in liberal England and 
America and totalitarian Germany and 
Russia are at work in Asia, eating away 
at the ancient concepts of moral law there 
and preparing the way for the rise of so- 
cial expediency—and its inevitable abuses 
by the men on the top. 


Poison and antidote 

If western civilization distilled the poi- 
son, western civilization has the opportu- 
nity to produce the antidote. For a long 
time to come, the exchange of ideas be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident will 
probably still run heavily in the Occident- 
to-Orient direction. In consequence of 
this, any strengthening of the concept of 
moral absolutes in Europe and the New 
World will counteract the corrosion now 
obvious in Asia. 


Awareness of moral order 

For Europe and America, the simplest 
way to regain awareness of the moral or- 
der is to believe in Christianity. Whether 
this drastic step will be taken on any large 
scale remains to be seen. But assuming— 
without proof—that the miracle occurs, 
does it follow that the rest of the world 
must follow the same course? Does world 
government depend on the Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, and Confucianists accepting 
Christianity? 

I do not think it does. If members of 
other religious groups find in their faiths 
the same moral and social attitudes that 
emerge from Christianity, the basis may 
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Only through some basic moral law and the power of some uniform be- 


lief can the different cultures and “isms” of the world be brought into 


common agreement and world unity. Christianity can be that power. 





be adequate. To say this, is not to deny 
that the basis would be stronger if Chris- 
tianity became the universal religion. 

It may sound fantastic to suggest that 
the christianization of the world might 
actually take place during the next few 
centuries, but there is enough possibility 
to merit mention. Professor Arnold J. 
Toynbee has shown that of the half a 
dozen living civilizations, our own—de- 
spite its sickly state—has still the greatest 
vitality. And insofar as it has a religion, 
that religion is Christianity, and Christian- 
ity is the only large-scale faith fired with 
a strong missionary impulse. In almost 
every country there are Christian out- 
If the decay of other cultures is 
not arrested (and if, at the same time, 
Christianity experiences one of its periodic 
bursts of new vitality) the prophecy of 
Toynbee, that Christianity is destined to 
be the world religion, may come true. 


posts. 


Faith outlived Roman Empire 

This consummation would be no greater 
miracle than the christianization of the 
Roman Empire. To the neutral observer, 
noticing the pathetically tiny Christian 
congregations scattered about the Mediter- 
ranean shoreline in 70 A.p., the thought 
that this strange, fanatical faith could out- 
live the legions and emperor-worship of 
the splendid empire would have been pre- 
posterous. 


Values in other religions 

Even if the miracle does not occur, 
Christianity seems destined to have a pro- 
found effect on other religions. To some 
extent this has already happened. Gandhi 
was not a Christian, but he was deeply un- 
der the influence of Christ and the New 
Testament and was (from the Christian 
viewpoint) at least a fellow traveler. In 
the Moslem countries, where converts 
have been extremely few, large numbers of 
Mohammedans educated in mission schools 
have absorbed more of the Christian out- 
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look than they realize. Indirect Christian 
influence in China is still more marked. 

There is no reason why the traffic need 
be one way. In fact, there is now a small 
but valuable volume of reverse lend-lease. 
The neo-mystic movement, centered in 
California but largely of Oriental genesis, 
is today making thoughtful Christians re- 
examine the mystical strain in their own 
faith. 

One can easily think of other values im- 
plicit in Christianity but needing to be 
brought to light by the explicit teachings 
of different religions. For example, the 
Buddhist doctrines of right vocation and 
compassion toward animals are thoroughly 
in the Christian spirit, and many pro- 
fessing Christians could profitably study 
the Moslems’ passionate conviction of the 
utter reality of Allah’s presence and maj- 
esty, as well as their application of the 
principle of brotherhood to racial relations. 

Short of world-wide christianization, the 
most hopeful possibility is therefore the 
enriching contact of the various religions, 
so that each finds all its buried treasures 
brought to the surface by the others. 


Human rights entail duties 

3ut back to the question of moral abso- 
lutes. However the belief is achieved, it is 
essential. When codified for political use, 
it results in a doctrine of inalienable rights 
similar to that of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence and the first ten 
amendments to the federal Constitution. 
This is not parochial thinking; the found- 
ing fathers were so steeped in belief in 
moral absolutes that they naturally ex- 
pressed them in their political formula- 
tions. But joined to belief in inalienable 
rights the world will be obliged to develop 
the companion concept of essential duties: 
for every right a duty. The easy tendency 
to talk endlessly about rights, and never 
about duties, leads swiftly to glorified 
selfishness, such as prevailed in America 
during the robber baron era and still lurks 


in many dark corners of our civilization. 

World government does not mean world 
uniformity. If this were fully grasped, 
many of the vehement (and valid) objec- 
tions to it would disappear. There is no 
reason why the Chinese and Americans 
should eat the same breakfast foods or 
wear the same cut of clothes; Europe 
can cling to the chromatic scale, and the 
Hindus keep their quarter-tones. One 
world need not speak one language. 


Nation-states menace peace 

The modern nation-state is the enemy 
of both the country and the world. It en- 
ters into rivalry with other nation-states 
and menaces the peace of the world; it 
overwhelms the local customs of the coun- 
try and creates the dreary standardized 
civilization one finds in so many countries, 
America included—the uniform filling sta- 
tions, the identical hotels with identical 
menus, the dime stores with the same 
facades from Maine to California. 

The religious impulse toward variety 
had free rein in the Middle Ages, when al- 
most every village possessed some distinc- 
tive custom or turn of phrase to make it 
memorable. There was also the spirit, if 
not the fact, of an all-embracing unity— 
provided by Christianity and the Church. 


World can create unity 

Where the Middle Ages failed was in 
not translating the spirit of unity into 
political fact. Medieval wars, while far less 
bloody than modern ones, were as numer- 
ous. If the modern world can create the 
spirit of unity (based on agreement in re- 
gard to basic values) and then translate it 
into a world federation, it will succeed 
where the Middle Ages failed. But there 
is no short-cut. The world today is the 
theater of assorted varieties of idol-wor- 
ship—capitalism, communism, etc.—and 
until the idols are overthrown by a change 
in social attitude, the blood sacrifices will 
be offered up. 











Christianity Speaks 
Against Communism 


Communists throughout the world last 
month were told clearly and finally that 
their greatest opposition does not come 
from any one country or group of coun- 
tries, but from a force that is greater than 
life itself—Christianity. In two of the most 
important moves ever taken by the Chris- 
tian churches of the world, the three larg- 
est branches of the Christian faith—Prot- 
estant, Orthodox, and Roman Catholic— 
presented their answers to the totalitarian 
threat against religion. 

The Roman Catholic Church’s answer 
was a powerful weapon—excommunica- 
tion. Pope Pius XII last month declared 
that any Roman Catholic showing favor to 
Communism would automatically be de- 
nied the sacraments of the Church. 

The Protestant and Orthodox an- 
swer was a potentially effective weapon— 
a resolution formed in a democratic way 
by the representatives of 155 churches in 
forty-four countries at the second meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches’ 
Central Committee in Chichester, Eng- 
land. 

The Central Committee’s 
denounced totalitarianism as a “false doc- 
trine”’ which seeks “to set political power 
in God’s place.” It declared that “justice 
in human society is not to be won by 
totalitarian methods,” and called upon all 
Christians to stand firm in their faith and 
“uphold Christian principles in . . . life.” 

While the admitted that 
churches themselves “must bear no small 
part of blame for resentments among un- 
derprivileged masses of the world,” it 
voiced deep disturbance over “increasing 
hindrances which many of the World 
Council of Churches’ member churches 
encounter in giving their witness to Christ. 

“Justice in human society,” it said, 
“is not to be won by totalitarian meth- 
ods.” Totalitarianism “denies the exist- 
ence of absolute moral standards, molds 
the minds of the young in a pattern op- 
posed to the message of the Gospel, and 
sanctions the use of all manner of means 
to overthrow all other views and ways of 
life 

“We call statesmen and all men who in 
every nation seek social justice to consider 
this truth: a peaceful and stable order 
can only be built upon foundations of 


declaration 


statement 
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righteousness, of right relations between 
man and God and between man and man. 
Only the recognition that man has ends 
and loyalties beyond the State will ensure 
true justice to the human person. Re- 
ligious freedom is the condition and guard- 
ian of all true freedom.” 

The World Council declaration ap- 
pealed to the churches to interpret and 
apply God’s will to all realms of life. It 
added, “In the countries where the State 
is antagonistic to the Christian religion, or 
indeed wherever full religious freedom is 


denied, we ask all Christians to remember 
that the liberty which they receive from 
the Lord cannot be taken away by the vio- 
lence or threat of any worldly power, or 
destroyed by suffering. 

“Therefore we urge the churches to 
bear a clear corporate witness to the truth 
in Christ. We urge all Christians to stand 
firm in their faith, to uphold Christian 
principles in practical life, and to secure 
Christian teaching for their children. .. . 
‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ has made you free.’ ” 











The growth of the laymen’s movement in the Presbyterian Church means cleaning, 
painting, and repairs for many churches, but it also means a lot more. Above, 
members of Frankford Church men’s club, Philadelphia, fix up church basement. 


Presbyterian Men: 
The Push Is On 


For many years the big question mark 
in the effective operation of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. has been the local 
layman. As church leader Lester Slocum, 
a Rochester, New York, businessman, said 
at General Assembly in May, “In the 
years past the laymen of our Church have 
withdrawn into the bleachers of Chris- 
tianity, from which, as spectators, they 
objectively watch the activity of the 
clergy and the women of the Church, and 
all too often exercise, in true American 
tradition, their prerogative of criticism.” 

But ever since the war, the men of the 


Presbyterian Church have been restless 
Consciously or subconsciously, they have 
been seeking an outlet for war-developed 
energies over and above the activities of 
daily life. Some of the men saw at first- 
hand what Christianity meant on a world- 
wide battleground. After the war, others 
came to realize that Christianity was the 
chief hope of an insecure world and a de- 
fense against the terrible threat of a totali- 
tarian world. Still others realized that the 
church work of a small group of men ina 
local congregation, multiplied thousands 
of times in the cities and towns of a na- 
tion, would be a tremendous force for 3 
peaceful, secure, and nontotalitarian world. 

In the past two years, these men have 
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started to put their thinking to work. In 
hundreds of Presbyterian churches, the 
laymen have begun to operate as they 
never had before. In 1948 a group of 
these men met in Chicago to form a Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men. Early 
this year these men and scores of others 
met again in Chicago for the first meet- 
ing of the Council. They talked over 
plans, formulated policies, and figured out 
how they could best get all the men in the 
Presbyterian Church to help them put 
their thinking to work. Today, almost six 
months after that meeting, the laymen’s 
movement in the Presbyterian Church is a 
hustling, expanding outfit, one of the most 
significant in Presbyterian history. 

In Fort Scott, Kansas, sixty-six men 
from fourteen cities got together to dis- 
cuss Council work. In Illinois’ Rock River 
Presbytery, 119 men from fifteen churches 
held their first Presbyterian Council meet- 
ing. In Detroit, Michigan, forty-two out 
of Detroit Presbytery’s seventy-eight 
churches were represented at a Spring 
Council assembly. 


In San Francisco, over fifty men from 
the Portalhurst Community (Presbyte- 
riaa) Church met together to form a local 
Council chapter. In Cleveland, Ohio, 300 
men from the Lakeside Presbyterian 
Church met together to pledge themselves 
to Christian service. In Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, nearly 200 men from Brookline’s 
First Presbyterian Church became _in- 
terested in Council work in the first month 
of their own chapter’s existence. 

In Rochester, New York, laymen 
representing all fifty-three churches in the 
Rochester Presbytery met for the second 
annual laymen’s retreat. Since last year’s 
retreat, eighteen presbytery churches have 
formed local chapters of the Council. Over 
200 men attended. Laymen’s retreats were 
also held in many other parts of the coun- 
try, including Detroit; San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia; Albany and Jamaica, New York. 
In Cuba, the Presbyterian Church chose, 
for the first time, a layman for modera- 
tor. The new church head, Mr. Carlos 
Camps, was one of the founders of Cuba’s 
National Union of Presbyterian Men. The 











Steelville’s Sam Roper 


Out in the small Crawford County 
town of Steelville, Missouri, one of the 
main hobbies is fishing. And nobody in 
the town can match the fishing skill of 
Steelville’s Presbyterian pastor, the Rev- 
erend Samuel L. Roper. 

“Uncle Sam” Roper, as everybody calls 
the seventy-three-year-old pastor, has 
been at the Steelville Presbyterian Church 
for thirty-five years. He accepted the call 
in 1914 partly because of the good fishing, 
and he has been a fisher of men and large- 
mouth bass ever since. 

_ Recently, the town celebrated Uncle 
Sam Roper’s thirty-fifth anniversary with 
special basket dinner in the church base- 
ment. Just before the dinner, which was 
a complete surprise to Pastor Roper, he 
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had baptized his youngest grandchild. 

The story of Uncle Sam Roper’s thirty- 
five years at Steelville reached thousands 
of people in*Missouri and Illinois through 
a story by F. A. Behymer in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Mr. Behymer said, in his 
tribute to the country clergyman, “It is 
getting along toward twilight for Uncle 
Sam, but all is well. Looking at it from 
all sides he has had a happy life as a 
country preacher. There have been times 
when he might have gone to a bigger 
church in a bigger town, but he is glad 
that he stayed in the country and helped 
the people with sympathy and understand- 
ing of their problems. . . . If he had to do 
it over, he would choose to be a country 
preacher again.” 


NEWS 


Cuban Council at present has a member- 
ship of over 650 men in more than thirty 
churches. 

This laymen’s movement is more 
than just a regional or otherwise isolated 
growth. Recently PRESBYTERIAN LIFE sent 
a questionnaire on laymen to representa- 
tive churches throughout the country. 
Every one of the answers received said 
that there had been a marked growth in 
laymen’s activity since January 1, 1948, 
but only 79 per cent of the churches who 
answered had formed Councils of Presby- 
terian Men. 

Although the number of men actively 
working in their churches is not yet large 
compared to the number of men in the 
church congregations, the increase in ac- 
tive help since 1947 has been amazing. 

In the Ross Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Binghampton, New York, only 
around fifteen men were active in Janu- 
ary, 1948. The number today is over 
forty-five. In the First Presbyterian 
Church, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, the 
number has jumped from thirty to fifty. 
In the First Presbyterian Church, Ma- 
delia, Minnesota, there were a dozen in 
January ’48. Now there are over forty. 

Eighty-five are active in men’s work 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. In January ’48, there were only 
some forty-five. In the King City, Mis- 
souri, Presbyterian Church, the number 
has risen from thirty-three to over fifty, 
and in Jersey City, New Jersey, the 
Lafayette Presbyterian Church reports an 
increase from forty to sixty-five. 

Most of the churches that responded 
said that this increase in laymen’s activity 
was due to the formation of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. Several of 
them also credited the increase to the 
New Life Movement. 

The men have been doing a variety of 
jobs for their churches. Most of the work 
has been in the local church, but several 
men’s groups are helping out in inter- 
church projects. Men of the Market 
Street Presbyterian Church, Lima, Ohio, 
helped out on a city-wide evangelism cam- 
paign. The men’s Council of the Madelia, 
Minnesota, church helped set up a dis- 
placed persons committee for the town. 

The men’s Council of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, is repairing an abandoned church 
building four miles from their city for 
possible use as a new suburban Presby- 
terian church. The men of Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Montclair, New Jersey, 
which recently received its charter as a 
National Council chapter, sponsor a Boy 
Scout troop. In a New England church, 
interest in the new Council chapter cured 
one member of chronic alcoholism. 
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Out in Kansas City, Missouri, the 
Council chapter of the Van Brunt Presby- 
terian Church brought in thirty-eight new 
members to the church without the aid of 
a pastor. The Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, First Presbyterian Church formed 
its first men’s choir in forty years. As 
Framingham Pastor Howard M. Weaving 
said, “In this church the sensational news 
is when a man takes an acthve part in the 
spiritual affairs, in singing in the choir, 
preaching a sermon, or calling on people. 
I can get more men than are needed to 
repair the church.” 


Spain: Same Old Story 


President Truman squelched vigorously 


last month the idea that $50,000,000 of 
E.C.A. funds were headed for Franco 
Spain. Protestants were pleased to hear 


the President’s remarks, since there was 
as yet no indication that Spain’s Roman 
Catholic government had let up in their 
persecution of non-Roman Catholics 

Most report on the situation 
came from Joseph G. Harrison, Mediter- 
ranean news chief of the Christian Science 
Monitor, who was in Spain last month 
making a firsthand survey. In a series of 
reports in the Monitor, Mr. Harrison had 
this to say about the situation: 

“This persecution is equally severe 
and of considerably longer standing than 
that now being conducted against Roman 
Catholicism in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Communist-domi- 


recent 


and elsewhere in the 
nated world. 

“Most 
its slackening or that any large numbers 
of Spaniards recognize it for the national 
disgrace that it is. 

“Under the Franco regime, Protestant 
chapels are liable to closure at the slight- 
est whim of the local police or of the local 
Roman Catholic clergy. .. . 

“No inquiring reporter could help be- 
ing struck with the irony of a situation in 
which the Spanish newspapers day after 
day carried flaming headlines protesting 
against Communist attacks upon the Ro- 
man Catholic Church . while identical 
attacks were made against a small minor- 
their countrymen who ask 
nothing more than to worship God as 
their hearts tell them. ... 

“Behind this persecution there lies 
a strong anxiety on the part of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy as to the possible ef- 
fects of Protestantism in a country that 
through the centuries has been almost to- 
tally Roman Catholic. 


serious, there is no evidence of 


ity of own 


“A front-page editorial May 29, 
1949, in the paper which speaks for 
Roman Catholicism in Catalonia and for 
the Archbishopric of Barcelona said, ‘We 
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do not hesitate to affirm that we should 
prefer to see 10,000,000 Communists in 
Spain to 1,000,000 Protestants. The worst 
that could happen to our country would 
be a religious split. 

“ ‘Communism will pass from the world, 
but a religious rift in Spain would be 
permanent and would give rise to the most 
bloody civil struggles. We Spaniards have 
filled history with fratricidal struggles on 
political questions, yet if spiritual reasons 
for disunion appeared on the horizon our 
survival as a nation would be impossible.’ 

“Protestant missionaries with whom 
I talked claimed that, given a chance, 
Protestantism would make great strides in 
Spain. One of them told how, when the 
police assigned several men to keep tabs 
on a meeting in Barcelona, one of the police 
came to the missionary after several weeks 
and told him that he was asking to be 
transferred, feeling that if he came again 
he would be converted. 

“Although it is true that Protestants 
always have been under disabilities in 
Spain, . . . one must go back into the dark 
days of several centuries ago to find a 
period which matches that of Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco. Under the mon- 
archy, which was never famous for liberal- 
Protestants were allowed to have 
their own schools. 

“General Franco closed them all, and 
all Protestant children are forced to at- 
tend state schools and receive Roman 
Catholic training. 

“This is exactly as though the police 
in the United States forced Roman Cath- 
olic children to attend a Protestant Sun- 
day school. 

“How long such conditions can last in 
the middle of the twentieth century no 
one knows, but it is certain that General 
Franco intends to make them last as long 
as he can.” 


ism, 





A Sign of Progress 

The cornerstone laying ceremony for a 
$210,000 addition to one of the nation’s 
historic Presbyterian churches was the oc- 
casion for important words last month. 

The church is the Connecticut Farms 
Presbyterian Church of Union, New Jer- 
sey, founded in 1730 and burned down 
during the Revolutionary War in a battle 
which resulted in the shooting and killing 
of the pastor’s wife as she stood before 
the church manse. 

The words were spoken by the Reverend 
Dr. Chester W. Davis, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rahway, New Jer- 
sey, and New Jersey’s Presbyterian gov- 
ernor, Alfred E. Driscoll. 

Dr. Davis said, “In this age when 
ideas are at battle, our answers are to be 
found in the Church, where instead of a 
creed of making individuals the chattels 
of the State, we hear of Christian brother- 
hood, democratic principles, and the in- 
alienable rights and worth of the individ- 
ual. Wherever a church grows larger and 
more efficient, there progress is being 
made for mankind.” 

Governor Driscoll added, “This event 
will have, over the years, repercussions in 
the state, the nation, and the world.” He 
told a gathering of several hundred that 
it was the influence of religious institu- 
tions that “produce law-abiding citizenry, 
the truth that is the strength of our free- 
dom and the example which should lead 
he world to peace.” 


Other Signposts 


Elsewhere in the United States ap- 
peared other signposts, both big and small, 
from Presbyterian churches and people. 
Together these added up to a typical pic- 
ture of American Christianity at work— 
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New Jersey Governor Alfred E. Driscoll watches Connecticut Farms Presbyterian 
Church Pastor Fred Druckenmiller lay cornerstone of new addition to church. 
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and a warning to all those groups and na- 
tions who would attempt to limit the free 
exercise of religion. Even though the so- 
called “lax summer season” was here, 
Christianity in America was still going 
strong. 

In New York city, there was good news 
from Dr. William Wysham, head of the 
special committee on the Lenten Sacri- 
ficial Meal-“One Great Hour” offering, 
and the Church’s finance secretary, lay- 
man Roger Johnson. 

Dr. Wysham reported that Presby- 
terian contributions to the special over- 
seas Offering had reached the astounding 
total of $670,000 and would probably go 
over the $700,000 mark before the year 
was over. The first announced total was 
$458,000, in late May. Dr. Wysham said, 
“It is now possible to give help where we 
thought it would be impossible.” 

Mr. Johnson, secretary of the General 
Council’s Budget and Finance Committee, 
reported last month that benevolence 
budget giving for the first half of 1949 
showed an increase over a similar period 
in 1948. In the first six months of ’48, 
churches sent in $2,794,694. From Janu- 
ary through June of this year, the local 
churches sent in $3,336,850, an increase 
of $542.156, or 19.4 per cent. Last year’s 
figure represented a 20.9 per cent pay up 
on the benevolence budget. This year the 
pay up percentage is 23.2 per cent. 

In Florida, the oldest Presbyterian 
church in the country’s oldest city cele- 
brated its 125th anniversary recently. The 
church is Saint Augustine’s Memorial 
Presbyterian. The present church build- 
ing was built in 1889 by the “Florida em- 
pire builder,” Henry M. Flagler, son of a 
Presbyterian minister. 

In Pennsylvania, the church in which 
President Andrew Jackson used to worship 
was organized for the third time since its 
founding in 1818. The church, named the 
Leiper Memorial in honor of its founder, 
Thomas Leiper, builder of the second 
railroad in the United States, is located 
in Woodlyn, Pennsylvania, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. The church was dissolved 
for the second time in the 1880's, but 
twenty years ago the novelist, Grace Liv- 
ingston Hill, started a Sunday school for 
neighborhood children in the old building. 
The Sunday school class formed the 
nucleus for the new congregation. 

Last month a memorial tablet was un- 
veiled in a little, white, frame house in 
Prattsburg, New York. It honored the 
first white woman to cross the Rocky 
Mountains, Presbyterian missionary-mar- 
tyr Narcissa Prentiss Whitman, wife of 
the great missionary-explorer, Marcus 
Whitman. The house, birthplace of Nar- 
cissa Prentiss, has been restored and is 
now owned by the Presbyterian Church's 
Board of National Missions. The Board 
Was given the house by Dr. Arthur 
Limouze, retiring United Promotion sec- 
retary for the Church, who is one of the 
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CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


In this new series of biographical 
sermons, sixteen men step from the 
pages of the Bible and speak to men 
and women today: 
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Ezekiel . . . Cornelius . . . Mark 
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country’s foremost experts on Marcus 
Whitman. Dr. Limouze, Church historian 
Dr. Charles Anderson, Women’s Council 
president Mrs. John Irvine, and former 
Moderator and Mrs. Wilbur LaRoe at- 
tended the ceremony. 

In Glens Falls, New York, Miss Ella 
Shields was honored recently by the Glens 
Falls Presbyterian Church. Miss Shields, 
ninety-four years old, has been a church 
member there for eighty-one years, includ- 
ing forty-seven years as alto soloist in 
the choir. She still sews for the church 
women’s association. 

In Coalinga, California, pastor- 
emeritus William C. Wallace of Coalinga’s 
First Presbyterian Church took part in a 
big family reunion last month. In addi- 
tion to visiting with his four children and 
ten grandchildren, he baptised six of his 
great grandchildren. 

In Paris, Texas, the congregation of the 
Central Presbyterian Church will soon 
start its seventieth year with the same 
kind of special unleavened bread for its 
Communion services. In 1880 the wife of 
the church’s new pastor, Mrs. Charles 
Manton, started baking the Communion 
bread. Mrs. Manton continued until her 
death more than twenty-eight years later. 
The Manton’s daughter, now Mrs. H. L. 
Saker, has baked the bread since her 
mother’s death. With the exception of 
one Sunday, the Manton and Baker bread 
has been used for every church Com- 
munion service since 1880. 


Maiden Cruise 

Dr. David Cowie, pastor of the Uni- 
Church, Seattle, 
Washington, sailed for Alaska on his vaca- 
tion late last month on the maiden cruise 
of the S.S. Willis Shank. He was not tak- 
ing a summer cruise, however—the Willis 
Shank is a floating missionary hospital, 
and Dr. Cowie will preach and counsel at 
all villages and outposts where the ship 


versity Presbyterian 


stops to give medical aid. 

The Willis Shank was originally U.S. 
Navy Minesweeper 337, until it was pur- 
chased two years ago by Dr. Lindsay Mc- 
Clenny and Mr. C. F. Stabbert, of the 
University Presbyterian Church. The 136- 
foot boat is named in memory of Willis 
Shank, a prominent Seattle Christian who, 
before his death in an airplane crash, had 
been actively concerned with the spiritual 
and physical welfare of Alaskans. His 
friends, Mr. Stabbert and Dr. McClenny, 
decided to carry out a project of Alaskan 
aid in his memory, and establishing a 
medical mission ship seemed to them to be 
the most effective, practical tribute. 

After shopping around, they bought the 
minesweeper and began the tremendous 
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Boys from a church school class at the University Presbyterian Church, Seattle, help 
scrub the S, S. Willis Shank before her maiden mercy voyage to Alaskan outposts, 


task of converting it. Clubs and classes 
of the University Presbyterian Church 
volunteered their time and money. Skilled 
tradesmen gave more than 100 days of 
labor to the ship. Other Seattle churches 
were attracted to the plan, and so sponsor- 
ship of the vessel was expanded, and the 
project was incorporated as Marine Medi- 
cal Mission, Inc. 

Today the ex-minesweeper has a sur- 
gery, X-ray, and examination room, dental 
equipment, and an eight-bed hospital 
ward. The main lounge serves as a chapel, 
and as an auditorium for showing health 
education movies. 

In addition to the ship’s crew, Dr. Mc- 
Clenny, two nurses, a dentist, and Dr. 
Cowie are aboard with Mr. Stabbert, the 
skipper. In succeeding summers, other 
Seattle ministers have volunteered to take 
their vacations on the boat. 

The vessel is now following a sea route 
suggested by the Alaska Territorial Health 
Service, which operates an_ exclusively 
medical aid vessel. The S.S. Willis Shank 
is visiting isolated villages along the coun- 
try’s mainland and island coasts that are 
accessible only by sea. Often in such 
towns years go by between calls by doc- 
tors or dentists. 


Of Preachers and Pitchers 


Because of two young Southern Ne- 
groes, a presbytery broke a precedent, and 
a young minister offered to resign his 
pastorate last month. 

In Texas, the Dallas Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. approved a Ne- 
gro as a ministerial candidate for the first 
time in the history of the presbytery. He 
was twenty-one-year-old Daniel Clark, 
who had joined the Oak Cliff Presby- 
terian Church, a white congregation, last 


spring to facilitate his plan to be taken 
under the care of presbytery. 

In the town of Seaboard, North Caro- 
lina, George Long, a fourteen-year-old 
Negro boy, had been chosen relief pitcher 
on the local boys’ baseball team. After 
George had played in several games, the 
team’s coach, young Baptist minister E. 
S. Morgan, received anonymous phone 
calls of disapproval. 

But George played a good game, 
and the minister refused to remove him 
from the team. Not knowing exactly 
how the congregation would side on the 
question, he offered his resignation, and 
even said he would move from the county 
if they wished. 

The congregation, however, quickly re- 
jected his offer, and other citizens in Sea- 
board joined in backing his strategy as a 
coach. Consequently, George Long will 
continue as a relief pitcher, and Mr. Mor- 
gan will remain pastor of his church. 


Synod of Pennsylvania 
Acts on Restoration Fund 


The Presbyterian Church’s _ largest 
synod, in an unprecedented action, re- 
cently took steps to fulfill an ‘“unkept 
promise.” 

Over 500 commissioners and delegates 
to this year’s annual session of the Synod 
of Pennsylvania (membership, some 400.- 
ooo) voted unanimously to do something 
about the synod’s failure to reach its 
Restoration Fund quota. 

The vote came after Elder Donald B. 
Cahoon, a Scranton lawyer, had given his 
report as head of the synod’s Restoration 
Fund committee. Mr. Cahoon stated that 
the Synod of Pennsylvania had raised only 
$4,250,716 of its quota of $5,199,228, 
leaving a deficit of $948,412. He also 
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: talked about the jobs which the Presby- 
terian Church had to postpone or forget 
because benevolence budgets were not 
} raised. 
é, After Mr. Cahoon’s report, the commis- . 
sioners authorized the new synod modera- 
tor, Dr. Edward Jones of Grove City’s 
; First Presbyterian Church, to appoint a 
: committee to consider the “unfinished task ' @ 7 
of the Presbyterian Church, especially in 
the Synod of Pennsylvania.” Wy I P\ | 
\ The committee, composed of synod 
commissioners and women’s organizations’ : 
delegates, issued a report which resolved 
“that the Synod of Pennsylvania, with the te : \ \ 
anticipated cooperation of the Synodical, <i ated... 
pledge itself unreservedly to the comple- 
| tion of Synod’s full Restoration Fund 
quota of $5,199,228.” 
| The report stated further, “We have 
become deeply conscious of the mounting 
number of unfinished tasks of our Church, 
for which we have a covenant responsi- 
bility to God, and a moral obligation to Gy 
Ip our fellowmen. . . . We have promised to New eflectiineness to 
Is. support . . . a long list of urgent requests teaching the Life of St. Paul is in store for 
for strengthening the established work in every postor and lay teacher who uses 
our mission fields, and the undertaking of this deeply stirring, authentic, and highly 
= new work ... and then defaulted in our porte cer Church vl “Cothediah” the 
, promise. .. . The Restoration Fund is the most experienced producer of religious 
- most outstanding example of our unkept films. 
- promises, and should fill our entire Church Now Ready: Rentod 
ae membership with a sense of humiliation 1. Stephen, First Christian Martyr (20 min.) $6 
er and penitence. OF 2. Conversion of Saul of Tarsus (30 min.) $8 
: 3. Years of Apprenticeship (30 min.) $8 
ne | Presbyterian Plan Book - in Pr ee 
For 1949.50 Issued . ue tome 00 tin Seni 
~ The mailing department at the New incase anlma 
tly York office of the Presbyterian Church’s © Book through your favorite dealer 
‘he General Council has been busy this month 
nd filling orders for the 1949-50 Presbyterian C h ‘| al il 
ity Plan Book, now ready for distribution. al C I ms 
, Information about Faith and Life Sem- Established 1938 
™ mars, “Pay-up Days,” and women’s or- 1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
ea. ganizations—in fact, any phase of church 
- activity—may be found in this almanac- 
vill handbook which was edited again this ease ate 
ore year by Dr. James F. Riggs, of the 
Church’s Committee of United Promo- 
_ The Plan Book is actually several books —You Be the Judge! CAN INSPIRE 
in one. First, it is a year book, giving 
the calendar of events for the church CARILLON RECORDINGS 
est year, with memoranda to pastors and a : WORSHIP 
re- church leaders, and space for notes. Sec- amen. eany wae | mena 
ept ond, it is a service and information man- Sa thens nor Act panoe al “ Through the use of 
ual, giving facts about adult activities, ficent overtones, all the tances and caer of low cost “Window- 
ites children’s and young peoples work, and great CATHEDRAL BELLS, woven into glorious phanie” plain glass 
nod the many other services of the Church. ——_ eee — windows can be 
90.- A third useful section is the official thenaimnecnnanibad saith eek bbe ° 
% dni edt oe = oom . . transformed into 
ing lrectory, which lists the departments, hen. . ; . 
se | stalls, and adiieesces of the fe Menaiie 2 Hymes to a side—4 on each record. Made rich, colorful de- 
tS | » and addresses 0 € tour ards, for record changer operation. ‘ a 
| the General Assembly, and the General Write for record list and trial offer. signs. Easily ap- 
is | Council, of the Presbyterian Church. RIGGS & JEFFREYS, Inc. | plied. 
his | p Another important part of the Plan 140-P sear ie he cso J. Ask for Free Sample 
tion ook is the program section. Aims and 
that objectives of the New Life Movement, as NEW ADDRESS 
ynly with suggested plans of action, are given. “> P. L. MALZ 
228, |  Allarge section is devoted to the Church’s us 24 
also | Stewardship program, showing in detail 855 Bloomfield Avenue Glenridge, N. J. 
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Would you like to help in the spreading 
of God’s Word to the millions who are seek- 
ing the light? One of the best ways to achieve 
this is to obtain regularly from the American 
Bible Society, Gift Annuity Agreements, 
which pay you a regular income so long as 
you live. Later a portion of your Gift Agree- 
ment will be used by the American Bible 
Society for printing and distributing the 
Scriptures. 

For more than 100 years, men and women 
in all parts of the world have received a regu- 
lar income from Gift Agreements issued by 
the Society. Payments never vary. They are 
based on your age, when issued. 

We have prepared a booklet, “Your Gift 
that Lives.” In this beautifully printed book- 
let are scenes from many different parts of the 
world. Also included in the booklet are 31 
questions and answers, telling you all about 
American Bible Society 
Annuities. May we send 
you a copy? It’s free. Use 
the coupon below. 






AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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the many phases of stewardship. Another 
part of the Plan Book outlines a training 
program for church officers. 

The Plan Book may be ordered directly 
from the General Council, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y., synod offices, or 
from Westminster Book stores. It is free 
to pastors and all stated supplies whose 
addresses are known, and is available to 
laymen at cost: forty cents for single 
copies, thirty-five cents each for ten or 
more copies sent to one address. 


Lemonade Opera 


On any summer evening from Monday 
through Saturday, no matter how sizzling 
the temperature, the church school assem- 
bly room of the 103-year-old Presbyterian 
Church, Greenwich Village, New York, is 
sure to be packed for a unique community 
project sponsored by the church. 

The church, in effect, has become an 
impresario of opera. As a result, a group 
of talented young singers, calling them- 
selves the Lemonade Opera Company, are 
giving city-bound New Yorkers a delight- 
ful form of entertainment in works rarely 
heard in this country. j 

Outgrowth of a multiple community 
program, which the Reverend Jesse Wil- 
liam Stitt has spearheaded since he was 
called to the pastorate of the Village Pres- 
byterian Church in 1939, Lemonade Opera 
started two summers ago. Actor Jose 
Ferrer, then starring on Broadway in 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” presented his com- 
pany in a series of Chekhov comedies in 
the church basement as part of a program 
of plays given in city libraries and school 
auditoriums as a showcase for hopeful 


actors who haven’t “arrived” on the stage. 

Nancy Kendall, soloist in the church 
choir, was so impressed by the work that 
she asked Dr. Stitt if the church could 
not sponsor a similar project on behalf of 
talented aspirants to opera. Dr. Stitt 
agreed. Miss Kendall interested a friend 
who is a professional director, and a com- 
pany of young singers was assembled. 

The name of the organization was like- 
wise spontaneous. It is strictly a summer 
activity, and what is more refreshing ijn 
summer than a glass of ice-cold lemonade? 
The drink is sold between acts in the 
little alley called Greenwich Mews, be- 
side the church. 

During that first summer of 1947, Lem- 
onade Opera gave thirty performances, 
dividing the week with the Greenwich 
Mews Players, the church dramatic so- 
ciety. The ambitious program included 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel.” Music and 
drama critics, with time on their hands, 
came down from the metropolitan dailies 
and reported enthusiastically. 

Last summer, the opera group presented 
the American premiere of Prokofieff’s bril- 
liant “The Duenna,” which ran for 100 
performances. 

Lemonade Opera began its 1949 season 
with “The Man in the Moon,” a gay 
operetta by Franz Josef Haydn. It was 
another first for the group—first time it 
had ever been presented in America and 
first time anywhere (presumably) since 
the days of Haydn himself. The “orches- 
tral” accompaniment is from two pianos 
conducted by a shirt-sleeved musical di- 
rector. 

“Hansel and Gretel” has been re- 
vived this summer as a companion piece 
to the first public professional perform- 
ance of Kurt Weill’s one-act opera, “Down 
in the Valley.” Ruth Kobart, singer with 
the Village Church choir, plays the wicked 











Lemonade Opera gets its name from lemonade stand in Alley beside theater. 
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Dr. Jesse W. Stitt 


old witch, broomstick and all, who men- 
aces the two babes in the wood. 

The Weill work adopts the theme of the 
American folk song, “Down in the Val- 
ley.” Sung without scenery but with em- 
phasis on voices and lighting, it tells of 
Brack Weaver, condemned to die for an 
unwitting killing. 

Lemonade Opera’s purpose, in the words 
of Dr. Stitt, is “to give young people a 
chance to fulfill their desires for careers.” 
Two of the company have already secured 
Broadway engagements after talent scouts 
observed their work. The project has also 
been a showcase for costume and scene 
designers, composers, librettists, and chor- 
eographers. 

Dr. Stitt, a graduate of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, came to his Greenwich 
Village parish after serving as fund-rais- 
ing director for Presbyterian-related Col- 
lege of the Ozarks, Arkansas. 

His first step on assuming the Village 
pastorate was to study the community’s 
needs. “An urban church must come to 
grips with its problems, despite all odds,” 
he says. 

He asked his elders and trustees to 
study the area situation. A survey of the 
area was made by the Community Service 
Society and City Missions. The parish 
house (an old brown-stone, now known 
as Village House and the center of the 
church’s community work), was complete- 
ly done over at a cost of $80,000 from 
the church endowment fund. Three years 
ago, the Chelsea Presbyterian Church 
merged its membership and moved down 
to the Greenwich Village church. 

First of the community activities 
(which began during the parish house 
alterations), was the bridge club, then 
the camera club, then the film society. A 
small gymnasium was installed to bring 
the “coldwater flat gangs” from the slum 
Streets. Weekday activity finds all the 
rooms of Village House filled. 
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EASY MONEY FOR 
BUSY WOMEN !! 


*& Sell the Miss 
America Broom. 
* 50% Profit. 
% Light as a Feather. 


Send today for the “Miss 
America Broom” sales 
plan. It has made money 
for th ds of ‘s 
organizations, in every 
state in the union. 

(Send $1.00 for somple, money 

refunded if not pleased.) 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 
Dept. PLA Hamburg, Penna. 
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Christians everywhere since Pentecost have 
rejoiced in the perfect petition given by 
our blessed Lord in response to His dis- 
ciples’ plea—hallowed words “brought to 
our remembrance” by the Holy Ghost 
Himself, as Jesus promised. 

Now you can rejoice in a fuller and 
richer understanding of the Lord's Prayer, 
particularly in the light of its deeper impli- 
cations for daily living. Dr. Charles J. 
Woodbridge's splendid study is in ten fas- 
cinating lessons, with popular objective- 
type examination blanks. Unusually fine 
for class devotional study. Enrollment fee, 
$4.00, including beautiful 124 page spiral- 
bound textbook. Enroll today! 





MOODY Correspondence School 








BIBLE 153 Institute Place PL-901 
INSTITUTE Chicago 10, Illinois " 1 Send further details 
(1) l enclose $4.00. Enroll me as follows: ond comate Conan. 
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American Freedom 


D" THE POPE WANT TO RULE Amer- 
ica?” “Do Catholic priests dictate 
what movies we can see?” 

Such questions as these, long the topics 
of private discussions in this country, are 
seldom seen in print and are almost never 
broadcast in a medium intended for the 
general public. 

But Paul Blanshard has written a long 
book in plain English which gets down to 
cases illustrating many activities of the 
Roman Catholic Church in our country. 
The book is American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power, recently published by Beacon 
Press. 

For the Protestant Christian, it is per- 
haps pleasanter to evade the Catholic 
question. It is painful to criticize an insti- 
tution with which we hold important 
points of agreement (See P.L., June 11, 
1949). In the predominantly unchristian 
world of today, when the very concept of 
man as “a living soul” seems in danger of 
being erased from human culture, criti- 
cizing another Christian group seems to 
many Protestants to border on treachery. 


Looking at both sides 

Yet almost any Protestant, reluctant as 
he may be to appear bigoted or ungener- 
ous, will probably admit, after reading Mr. 
Blanshard’s book, that it is a good thing 
it was written. Both in the interests of 
truth and for the good of our country, it 
is unwise to permit our admiration of some 
features of Catholicism to deter us from 
opposing with a whole heart those other 
features Mr. Blanshard describes. 

He makes a sharp distinction between 
the Catholic laity and the Church hier- 
archy, and emphasizes that it is with the 
latter that he contends. Mr. Blanshard 
writes that “essentially the Catholic prob- 
lem in America is what to do with the 
hierarchy of the Roman Church. The 
American Catholic people have done their 
best to join the rest of America, but the 
American Catholic hierarchy ... is an 
autocratic moral monarchy in a liberal 
democracy.” 

In theory good Catholics offer perfect 
adoration and obedience to their clergy, 
but in America, especially, there is a tend- 
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ency toward Catholic laymen thinking and 
acting for themselves. The Church, Mr. 
Blanshard believes, would be even more 
powerful than it is were it not for laymen 
who are voters, physicians, or jurists first 
and Catholics second. The revelations 
about the organization and intentions of 
the hierarchy contained in his book would 
be hardly less shocking, we suspect, to 
many Catholics than to Americans in gen- 
eral. Unfortunately, good Catholics will 
not read American Freedom and Catholic 
Power ; reading books not approved by the 
hierarchy is a mortal sin, and this one has 
not received the priestly nod. 


Framework is medieval 

In his chapter, “How the Hierarchy 
Works,” the author shows that the govern- 
ment of the Roman Church is the dia- 
metric opposite of democracy. “The frame- 
work of the power of the Catholic Church,” 
he writes, “is medieval. The clerical caste 

. corresponds to the nobility, and the 
Pope corresponds to the king. In the total 
authoritarian scheme the people are sub- 
jects, as they were in the Middle Ages, not 
participants in the government.” 

And within the clergy, the discipline is 
autocratic in the extreme. American 
priests, bishops, and cardinals do not, for 
instance, hold a representative share of con- 
trol in the Church, although American 
Catholics contribute more to the Church’s 
support than all the rest of the world. The 
single Archdiocese of New York, in fact, 
gives more money to the Church than the 
whole of Europe. 

But the keynote in Catholic government 
is not representation but authority. Mr. 
Blanshard writes that a phrase from the 
constitution of the Jesuits describes the 
entire Roman clergy: “. . . those who live 
in obedience allow themselves to be dis- 
posed of at the will of their superior like 
a corpse which permits one to turn-:and 
handle it any way one pleases.” This 
tight-knit and well-disciplined hierarchy 
enables the Church to exercise an influ- 
ence in this country disproportionate to 
the twenty-seven million followers it 
claims in our population. 

No publisher of a large-circulation news- 





Catholic Power 


paper or magazine dare incur the dreaded 
Catholic boycott by publishing news un- 
palatable to the hierarchy. The Roman 
Church thus gets a very good press, and 
evidences of its growing political power, 
which might alarm other Americans, are 
simply not reported. When a Protestant 
churchman commits a political or personal 
indiscretion, unsavory publicity smears 
him and his church. Yet not long ago a 
prominent Scripps-Howard newspaper was 
nearly wrecked by a Catholic boycott of 
subscription and advertising because it had 
dared print a brief item about a priest 
arrested for drunken driving. 

There is a difference, however, between 
power and the show of power; Mr. Blan- 
shard suggests that publishers who stand 
up to the hierarchy may find its power, in 
some localities, more apparent than real. 
Some periodicals which have refused to re- 
tract or apologize for material unpleasing 
to priests, and have survived, are Time 
magazine, Reader’s Digest, and the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Influence on entertainment 

“Do Catholic priests dictate what mov- 
ies we can see?” The effect of Catholic 
censorship on entertainment and the arts, 
Mr. Blanshard shows, is hard to estimate. 
We saw “The Miracle on 34th Street” and 
read “The Big Fisherman”; but good 
Catholics didn’t, and most assuredly these 
titles would never have appeared if the 
United States were now a Catholic coun- 
try. As it is, we see few movies the 
priests don’t want us to see because it’s too 
great a financial risk for Hollywood to 
make a picture when it knows in advance 
that Catholics won’t patronize it. Besides, 
a picture shown in one community may 
never appear in another, due to stronger 
Catholic pressure on theater owners. 

The hierarchy keeps a stern eye on 
movies from story conference to local 
cinema. It is apparently less interested in 
the length of skirts and kisses than in mak- 
ing unsavory characters non-catholic as in 
the case of Cardinal Richelieu; scotching 
the notion that a Jew can be as good as a 
Christian, as in “Gentlemen’s Agreement”; 
and seeing that moviegoers don’t learn that 
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Paul Blanshard’s new book, American Freedom and Catholic 


Power, shows that the Vatican “seeks to impose its own social, 


political, and cultural program upon the American community.” 





a divorced person can be a good person as 
in “The Miracle on 34th Street.” 

Mr. Blanshard blames the hierarchy in 
large part for the trivial and unrealistic 
character of the Hollywood product. Since 
the publication of his book, he has been 
vindicated by a motion picture official who 
told Life magazine editors that the Catho- 
lic Legion of Decency is the pressure 
group Hollywood most fears. “A C rating 
for a picture is death,” he said, adding 
that the Legion “is something that Holly- 
wood should have fought and didn’t.” Sig- 
nificantly, this executive preferred to be 
quoted anonymously. Life observes that 
an unwritten law in Hollywood requires all 
villains to be Protestant Americans. 


Pressure on bookstores 

In the world of books, Catholics have 
no direct control of what is published, but 
in many communities they control by pres- 
sure on bookstores and public libraries 
what people can read. An intimation of 
how our reading diet would be watered if 
America were a Catholic country can be 
gained by considering some titles which 
the priests have previously suppressed as 
far as they could: Peace of Mind, For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, The Bishop’s Man- 
tle, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. The Three 
Musketeers would never have appeared in 
Catholic America, not to mention the in- 
numerable works of history, religion, poli- 
tics, and science that do not reflect the 
Catholic viewpoint. 

Even at that Catholic bookworms fare 
better than drama lovers, for in the 1948- 
49 season, only one New York play out of 
some forty presented won Catholic ap- 
proval: ““Howdy, Mr. Ice.” 

But the most deplorable aspect of Ro- 
man Catholic influence, Mr. Blanshard 
finds in the realm of education. In paro- 
chial schools, children are taught how to 
live in the world by nuns whose knowl- 
edge of the world is deliberately limited to 
the most superficial contacts. In theory 
these schools are subject in most states to 
public inspection; but for obvious political 
reasons few communities make a real ef- 
fort to find out whether parochial schools 
meet with state requirements. 
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Further, Mr. Blanshard writes that no 
psychologist or educator has ever dared 
attempt a serious study of the effects on 
young personality of being molded almost 
entirely by unmarried celibates. It is 
known at least that gifted parochial stu- 
dents are powerfully indoctrinated be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen in 
favor of renouncing human love and par- 
enthood for service as priests or nuns. 

On the higher levels Catholic educa- 
tion is crippled, Mr. Blanshard maintains, 
by remnants of medieval superstition and 
hostility to some branches of science and 
art. Impressively, he quotes Catholic writ- 
ers who themselves deplore the lack, in 
quantity and quality, of first-rate Catholic 
scholarship. The book leaves little doubt 
that Catholic domination of any country 
spreads a pall over the life of the mind. 

The danger of such domination in the 
United States, Mr. Blanshard writes, does 














PAUL BLANSHARD, author of many 
books on social themes, comes from 
three generations of ministers. After 
studying at Harvard and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, he was ordained a 
Congregational minister but has made 
his career as a civil servant in New 
York city and the State Department. 
Answering an attack by a Catholic pub- 
lication, Mr. Blanshard, now living in 
Vermont, has challenged the Roman 
hierarchy to public debate on the issues 
contained in American Freedom and 
Catholic Power. 


not lie in the attractiveness of the Church, 
for it loses more to apostasy than it gains 
by conversions. The danger is illustrated 
in a comparison with Canada, a Protestant 
country in which Catholic families average 
about ten children. With a combination of 
outbreeding and political adroitness, Cath- 
olics are hopeful of soon possessing the 
balance of power in Canada. 

What this may mean to our neighbor 
nation can be seen in Quebec, an almost 
totally Catholic province. Quebec “has no 
divorce, no birth control, and no public 
school. Its capital city of Quebec has no 
public library. . . . Until 1943 the prov- 
ince had no compulsory-education laws, 
and even today the law requiring attend- 
ance up to the age of fourteen is not en- 
forced in most rural districts. The prov- 
ince spends about one-third as much per 
capita on schools as does Ontario.” The 
hierarchy “fought against woman suffrage 
so effectively that women could not vote 
in Quebec until 1944, and the female fran- 
chise is still carefully restricted.” 


In the medical field 

Catholic encroachments on the domain 
of medicine in this country are, Mr. Blan- 
shard feels, inimical to the views on na- 
tional health held by most Americans. To- 
day there are only two states in which the 
hierarchy has made planned parenthood il- 
legal—Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
But for many years the public decision on 
this issue was frustrated by Catholic pres- 
sure on legislatures, and by unscientific, 
undignified, and scurrilous propaganda 
against leaders in the planned parenthood 
movement. A realistic attack on social dis- 
eases has been opposed for a generation by 
the hierarchy; at its insistence, the Army 
and the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice have curtailed their education pro- 
grams. By the most conservative estimate, 
Mr. Blanshard writes that over a thousand 
expectant mothers die needlessly each year 
in this country because of the Catholic 
doctrine of the equality of mother and 
fetus. 

Catholic doctors and judges are directed 
to disobey or evade the law in states where 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Rev. Herman Janssen, full-time 
jail chaplain, counsels a prisoner. 


_ PERSONS ARE IN NEED there is 
not a Baptist way or a Presbyterian 
way of ministering to their needs. Helping 
the unfortunate knows no denominational 
bounds.” 

The Reverend Orval H. Austin, a Pres- 
byterian minister, thus explained the Com- 
mittee on Institutions of the Louisville 
Council of Churches. Almost every Prot- 
estant denomination and church in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, is represented among the 
300 committee members. The men work 
to improve the jails, courts, hospitals, and 
orphanages of their city. They visit the 
sick and the inmates of prisons. They 
seek to eliminate the causes of juvenile 
delinquency and try to prevent young of- 
fenders from becoming hardened criminals. 

Mr. Austin, stockily built, balding, 
forty-year-old native of Kansas, is execu- 
tive secretary of the committee and insti- 
tutional chaplain of the Council of 
Churches. An expert in institutional work, 
he received clinical training at the Elgin 
State Hospital, Illinois, and for five years 
was chaplain of the federal penitentiary at 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Coping With Crime 


Churchmen in Louisville unite to clear up jails 


and mental institutions and prevent delinquency. 


By 0. C. DAWKINS 


“The Louisville committee members,” 
Mr. Austin says, “believe that congrega- 
tions should do more than congregate. They 
have found that there is little difference 
in the ‘doing’ demanded by the Christian 
faith—no matter what denomination they 
belong to. Christ went about doing good. 
And committee members feel that they are 
not true followers if they don’t do like- 
wise.” Mr. Austin feels that, through the 
committee, laymen are finding that it is 
not sufficient to sit in a congregation and 
be preached to. 


Guidance for first offenders 

The committee’s work perhaps is best 
illustrated by its volunteer probation serv- 
ice. This comparatively new activity of 
the committee was suggested by Com- 
monwealth’s Attorney Frank A. Ropke. 
Impressed by the work of the committee 
in other fields, he called on it to furnish 
volunteer probation officers to help guide 
youthful first offenders into useful lives. 

Only a small beginning has been made— 
there are now just seven counselors who 
were screened by the committee and the 


commonwealth attorney’s office before 
they could undertake this delicate task. 
But plans are now being made to increase 
the number of probation officers to 100. 

The work of James R. Goff, hay and 
grain dealer and an assistant Sunday 
school superintendent, is an example of the 
probation counselor’s job. Mr. Goff’s boy 
was a seventeen-year-old son of divorced 
parents. He lived with his mother and, 
according to Mr. Goff, suffered from a 
lack of parental guidance. But he had a 
good mind, lots of energy, nice manners, 
and a likeable personality. He had been 
convicted of stealing an automobile, given 
a suspended sentence, and released on pro- 
bation to Mr. Goff. 

“This was just a case,” Mr. Goff said, 
“of the boy getting in with the wrong 
kind of people. There was nothing mali- 
cious in his act; he just had an illusion of 
grandeur and wanted a pretty car to ride 
in. It would have been a sin to have 
jailed him and thus lost a potential good 
citizen.” 

Mr. Goff’s first step in straightening out 
the boy was to carefully and cautiously 








Once dreary hospital wards were freshly painted by laymen. 
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Gerry Miller, left, and Dick Gill turn toymakers at boys club. 
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probe his past life. This required patience 
and tact. “I sat and talked with him a 
couple of hours, then another couple of 
hours, then another couple of hours. 
Finally, when he realized that I was his 
friend and that he was ‘accepted,’ he let 
me in on confidences that his own mother 
couldn’t get. I found out that his trouble 
was idleness. His mother had allowed him 
to drop out of school and do nothing. And 
with his active mentality, if he wasn’t do- 
ing something good he would be doing 
something bad.” 


Probationer goes to work 

Mr. Goff got the boy a job as an ap- 
prentice printer and, to take up his idle 
time in the evenings, had him enroll in a 
night class in a commercial art school. 
The boy liked both his regular job and his 
school work and seemed happy to know 
that he was doing something worthwhile. 

But he still felt that his being in trouble 
had made him a social outcast. He failed 
to show up for work one week, then was 
absent another week. Investigating, Mr. 
Goff found that he had been sick but was 
afraid his employer wouldn’t believe it. 
So he put off going back to work until he 
was ashamed to go back. 

This feeling of being marked was the 
most difficult problem facing the boy, Mr. 
Goff related. “I kept driving home the 
point he was as good as anyone and that 
his life was his own to make,” he said. 
“I told him that as long as he ‘toted’ fair 
on every deal he had nothing to worry 
about, and that in me he had a friend he 
could call on anytime for help or advice.” 

He believes that the boy definitely is on 
the right track now and with continued 
supervision for awhile will become a good 
and useful citizen. 


1,600 boys in ten-block area 


Of the seven youths so far entrusted to 
the counselors, only one has failed to re- 
spond to rehabilitation efforts. This single 
exception got into trouble again and is now 
facing a prison term. But even in this 
case the probation counselors do not feel 
that their work has been wasted. They 
believe that the and_ assistance 
given the youth made an impression, and 
that he has a chance of redeeming his life 
after he has paid his debt to the state. 

The delinquency problem in Louisville, 
the Juvenile Court subcommittee discov- 
ered, centered in a congested ten-block 
area which had no playgrounds, boys’ club, 
or organized youth activities. The sub- 
committee found that there were 1,636 
boys in that one area that needed help. 
They were from crowded homes, pushed 
out into the street until bedtime because 
they were in the way. Police received fre- 
quent calls from that neighborhood. 

The subcommittee went to work. A 
church provided an unused building at a 
rental of one dollar a year, Salvation Army 
provided a leader, and a Red Shield Boys 


advice 
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Jail librarian shows improved library facilities to Jailer Berry, who reported 
antiquated conditions of Jefferson County Jail to the Committee on Institutions. 








“Flinch ball” is a favorite with the Red Shield Boys Club members. Gangs who 
ran wild in a crowded ten-block area have joined; delinquency dropped 47 per cent. 


Club was organized. Instead of trying to 
break up neighborhood gangs, the leader 
encouraged them, brought them into the 
club. Now a Community Chest activity, 
the club has a membership of around one 
thousand boys. Juvenile delinquency has 
virtually disappeared from the area, and 
the city’s over-all juvenile delinquency 
rate has dropped 47 per cent in the last 
two years. 


Committee has wide interests 

The juvenile delinquency work is only 
one of the activities of the Committee on 
Institutions. The committee is made up 
of twelve subcommittees divided into three 
main divisions—Penal, Health, and Child 
Care. Under the Child Care Division, for 
example, are subcommittees on Boys’ 
Club, Crime Prevention, Children’s Cen- 
ter, and Juvenile Court. 

The objectives of the committee have 
been stated as follows: 

1. To create an awareness on the part 
of Christians of the social problems and 
conditions existing in the community. 

2. To lend encouragement to conscien- 
tious officials. 

3. To give personal assistance to in- 
mates of delinquency institutions. 

4. To eliminate the social, economic, 


psychological, and religious conditions 
which create the necessity for these insti- 
tutions. 


Cooperation with officials 

Chairman of the committee is George 
Stoll, sixty-year-old Methodist layman and 
oil company president. A quiet, small man, 
Mr. Stoll advocates cooperation with 
public officials to remedy local conditions 
rather than spectacular reform crusades. 
Indeed, a rule of the committee is that 
“there is to be no unfavorable public criti- 
cism of the institutions which we seek to 
study and help.” Instead, committee mem- 
bers get facts concerning local institutions 
and then make helpful suggestions. They 
have found public officials eager to re- 
ceive their advice and assistance. 

When George Berry became jailer of 
the Jefferson County Jail in the last 
change of county administration, he re- 
ported to the committee on the medieval 
conditions prevailing in that institution. 
“Except for the drunks who stay only long 
enough to sober up, people who come to 
our jail go out worse than they come in,” 
he said. 

Members of the County Jail subcommit- 
tee, at his invitation, spent a weekend ob- 
serving conditions in the jail. They went 
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in pairs, one pair relieving another at 
intervals of six hours. Their study en- 
abled them to propose a series of re- 
forms. Now the jail is clean, the cells 
well lighted, and there is a good library. 
A large unused area has been converted 
into a gymnasium, and an antiquated 
kitchen has been modernized. 

Jailer Berry arranged to pay a deputy 
jailer’s salary for a chaplain, and the 
Committee on Institutions obtained the 
services of the Reverend Herman M. 
Janssen, forty-two-year-old Presbyterian 
who had held pastorates in Saginaw, 
Michigan, and Sedalia, Ohio. Group re- 
ligious services now are held each Sunday. 

Chaplain Janssen himself concentrates 
on personal counseling. He has an initial 
interview with each inmate as he is com- 
mitted to the jail. In this interview he 
does not pry too closely into the prisoner’s 
personal affairs or mental attitude. Rather, 
he makes it plain that he is there to help 
the prisoner in any way he can and is 
available to him at all times. He thus 
leaves the way open for the prisoner to 
request further interviews. “I have found 
most of them eager to talk,” he said. 


Seeks cause behind action 

In later interviews, the chaplain tries to 
lead the prisoner, by friendly conversa- 
tion, into discovering why he got into 
trouble. “If he can discover the reason 
underlying his action, I feel that he has 
made a real beginning toward rehabili- 
tating himself,” Mr. Janssen said. 

As a long-range program, two subcom- 
mittees are working for establishment of a 
county penal farm where law violators 
may be employed in constructive rehabili- 
tation efforts. 

The Criminal Court subcommittee 
found that few grand jurors were informed 
about their job. Attorney Charles E. 
Keller was given the task of editing a 
manual for the guidance of the jurors. His 
work, entitled Helps for Grand Jurors in 
Kentucky, was published in booklet form 
and copies are distributed to each new 
grand jury. The manual has been endorsed 
by the Louisville Bar Association. 


“Ministers in white” 

To provide religious counseling, the 
committee has secured two full-time chap- 
lains for Louisville’s General Hospital. 
They are graduate students at the South- 
ern Baptist Seminary in Louisville. These 
“ministers in white” are in effect serving 
their internship at the hospital. 

Central State Hospital for mental pa- 
tients, at near-by Lakeland, also has a 
chaplain, the Reverend Aaron Rutledge, 
who served as an Army chaplain and who 
has had training in pastoral psychology. 
He was “discovered” and recommended 
for the chaplaincy by the committee. 

When Mr. Rutledge went to the hospital 
in 1947, he learned that nothing was done 
for the patients at Christmastime. He 


wrote a letter to the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, urging that something be done to 
brighten the holiday for the forgotten peo- 
ple of his hospital. The Committee on In- 
stitutions brought the matter before the 
churches. Luncheon clubs became in- 
terested. A radio announcer volunteered 
his services. 


Morale boosters 

The response was overwhelming. Cards 
and gifts were received that supplied not 
only all the patients at Central State but 
those of three other mental hospitals. 
Enough money was received to buy a pub- 
lic address system. A party of singing, 
dancing, and refreshments was held for 
500 patients, and old employees of the 
hospital said nothing had ever done so 
much for the morale of the institution. 

In rising above denominational differ- 
ences to collaborate in genuine Christian 
works, the Louisville Council of Churches 
has demonstrated the strength of union in 
one city. But most cities and towns in the 
country have similar needs and corre- 
sponding resources for meeting them. All 
that is needed is the calibre of coopera- 
tion we see at work in Louisville. 
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Churches United 
for Action 


Since the creation of the Federal Council of Churches forty years ago, it has been demon- 


strated that different denominations can cooperate effectively and retain their individuality. 


} me G. BroMLey OxNaAm recently 
paid this tribute to the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
“I doubt we could have had the World 
Council of Churches (which was organized 
in Amsterdam last August) without those 
forty years of Federal Council history.” 

In 1908 the idea of churches working 
together through a council was practically 
untried. At that time no country other 
than the United States had a national 
agency for uniting the branches of Prot- 
estantism in common action. There were 
then only a handful of state and city coun- 
cils of churches scattered across the coun- 
try; today these local groups total 712. 

Most assuredly, Federal Council lead- 
ership had much to do with this entire de- 
velopment. To begin with, the establish- 
ment of the Council set a precedent; it 
showed that it could be done. Since that 
time it has offered a continuous demon- 
stration of how churches can cooperate 
effectively and still retain their individ- 
uality. 

Let’s take an example of this leadership 
in action. 


First World Communion 

Back in 1936 Presbyterian churches 
observed the first World Wide Communion 
—all members met on the first Sunday in 
October to start the fall season with spe- 
cial services of dedication. Those in charge 
of the observance were so pleased with 
the results that they wished to share the 
idea with other denominations. This sug- 
gestion was made to the Department of 
Evangelism of the Federal Council, which 
took the lead in bringing World Wide 
Communion to the attention of all Prot- 
estant denominations. That was in 1940. 
Today there is hardly a Christian com- 
munity of any size in the world that does 
not participate in this significant day of 
devotion. 

It may help to explain the workings 
of the Federal Council and its relation 
to the twenty-seven member denomina- 
tions if we attempt a simple definition of 
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By JOHN L. FORTSON 


just what a church council is supposed to 
be. 

A church council is to its member 
churches what a trade association is to its 
member businesses. It is the creature of 
its members, it serves their needs, it does 
for them and with them the things that 
can most effectively be done together. 

The constitution of the Council pro- 
vides for democratic control by the mem- 
bers. This principle is followed closely in 
spirit as well as in letter—a fact no one 
can doubt who has ever attended a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee and ob- 
served the painstaking effort to make the 
utterances and actions of the Federal 
Council reflect accurately the beliefs of all 
the members. Far from being an inde- 
pendent, free-wheeling organization, the 
Council is the nearest thing possible to a 
common denominator of the interests and 
convictions of its twenty-seven members. 

The Council has no legislative authority 
over the denominations; it simply co- 
ordinates their programs. It is an organ- 
ism for obtaining the imperative unity of 
action without a loss of freedom and di- 
versity. 

Since the Council is not a church and 
has no desire to be a super-church, it has 
no doctrine of its own, except belief in 
Christ as Lord and Savior. Those who may 
quarrel with its aims would therefore do 
better to direct their criticisms at the 
churches that comprise the Council, for 
their doctrines are the only basis and 
authority for what the Council does. 

Here in brief is the way this asso- 
ciation of churches operates. It is sup- 
ported by contributions from the cooperat- 
ing denominations and from interested 
individuals, about fifty-fifty; the total 
budget for 1949 is $640,289. It is gov- 
erned by 400 representatives named by the 
denominations, who meet biennially to 
discuss and determine the program for the 
coming two years. Between these biennial 


meetings, the Executive Committee of 
eighty-five members—again directly re- 
sponsible to their respective churches— 
meets every two months, or when called, 
to supervise the continuing work of the 
staff. 

The genius of the Council is fostering 
a united spiritual fellowship that expresses 
itself in many lines of service—a program 
that covers a vast range from preaching 
missions to radio broadcasts, from race 
relations to international politics. It is not 
possible to consider all of these in detail, 
but here are some of the highlights. 


Council’s busiest department 

The largest department, occupying one 
of the busiest sections of the Federal 
Council building at 297 Fourth Avenue in 
New York city, is the Department of 
Evangelism. In the last fifteen years it 
has developed, step-for-step, along with 
the denominational departments of evan- 
gelism. In 1932 there was only one denom- 
ination with a full-time secretary for evan- 
gelism; today there are twenty-three with 
a total of thirty-five full-time staff men. 
Assisting and serving all of these, is the 
Federal Council program which includes 
in addition to World Wide Communion: 
the Universal Week of Prayer, Christian 
Missions, Ashram-retreats, Church At- 
tendance Crusades, and many others. 

Plans are now being completed for a 
United Evangelistic Advance that will start 
next October and continue through 1950. 
Its purpose is to reach the unchurched and 
to quicken the spiritual life of the churches 
through a series of preaching missions, 
teaching missions, and programs of visita- 
tion. 

The chairman of the committee plan- 
ning the Advance is Presbyterian Dr. E. 
G. Homrighausen, head of the Department 
of Religious Education at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, who covered the Amster- 
dam meeting of the World Council for 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. Those who know Dr. 
Homrighausen and the vigorous way he 
goes about furthering the work of evan- 
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gelism, know that the advance will be a 
significant step forward. Last December 
Dr. Homrighausen ended a six-year term 
as chairman of the Department of Evan- 
gelism of the Federal Council. 

One of the newer sections of the Fed- 
eral Council program is the Department 
of Pastoral Services, which is concerned 
with helping the individual minister in his 
pastoral work and personal counseling. 
This department* has just completed a pio- 
neering two-year study on ministering to 
older people. The results represent a first 
major step in dealing with a question 
which will become more important as the 
proportion of older persons in the popu- 
lation increases. 


Religion and health 

The oldest activity of the department 
is the Commission on Religion and Health, 
which was established in 1937 “to show 
that health of body, mind, and spirit is an 
essential concern of religion . . . to aid in 
revitalizing the pastor’s ministry to indi- 
viduals, to promote closer working rela- 
tionships of doctors and ministers.” 

The underlying objective of the De- 
partment of Pastoral Services is to en- 
courage collaboration between the clergy 
and other professional groups concerned 
with personal health: helping the clergy 
to utilize psychology and psychiatry; help- 
ing doctors and psychologists to appreciate 
the importance of spiritual health. Inter- 
est in this field has multiplied because of 
the war, and in response to this need the 
department is moving ahead rapidly with 
one of the most far-reaching programs 
in the entire Federal Council. 

Another section of the Council that has 
been recently expanded is the Department 
of Church and Economic Life, which used 
to be called the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion. The new department came into being 
following a conference in Pittsburgh in 
1947, When outstanding churchmen from 
industry, government, labor, and educa- 
tion get together to consider the place of 
religion in economic life. Since that time 
the department has sponsored a number of 
“little Pittsburghs” in cooperation with 
local councils of churches. 


Seminars discuss economics 

Among the several items now on the 
program is a series of seminars for de- 
nominational leaders, held in connection 
with the annual meetings of important 
economic organizations. Last year the or- 
ganizations that cooperated in holding 
these seminars were: the Committee for 
Economic Development, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., the A.F. of L., and 
the C.L.O. 

Enumerating all the activities under 
Federal Council auspices would mean the 
cataloging of just about every problem 
that confronts the Church—Worship Sem- 
inars, Race Relations Sunday, World Or- 
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der Sunday, Conference on Church Voca- 
tions, Labor Sunday—each designed to 
focus energy on one of the phases of the 
Church's job. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is a 
charter member of the Federal Council, 
and since 1908 Presbyterians have been 
active both as members of the working 
staff and as members of departmental 
policy committees. Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert has been general secretary since 
1921. He has spent many months in 
Geneva these last few years, playing an 
important part in building the framework 
for the new World Council. Dr. Roswell 
P. Barnes is one of the two associate 
general secretaries and editor of the Fed- 
eral Council Bulletin. John Foster Dulles 
has given valuable leadership to the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace. 

The Reverend Cameron P. Hall, execu- 
tive secretary of the new Department of 
the Church and Economic Life, was for- 
merly Social Education and Action Secre- 








Dr. John S. Stamm, Federal Council pres- 
ident, left, with General Secretary Cavert, 
vice-president Mildred McAfee Horton. 


tary of the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education. The Reverend Seward 
Hiltner, who heads up the Department of 
Pastoral Services, has won a distinct place 
as a pioneer and leader in this field. 

Dr. John Oliver Nelson, since 1945 di- 
rector of the Commission on the Ministry, 
was formerly director of the Department 
of Life Work of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. Dr. Nelson spends a great deal of 
his time working with young people, and 
has produced one of the most effective sets 
of pamphlets, books, and film-strips in all 
of the Council’s long list of publications. 

Cavert, Barnes, Dulles, Homrighausen, 
Hall, Hiltner, Nelson—these and ‘other 
Presbyterians join with Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians, and others at 297 
Fourth Avenue to work together for the 
things in which they all believe; in many 
instances, by doing the job together, they 
accomplish results that would be impossi- 
ble if they insisted on working separately. 

Perhaps the best known example of the 


value of a unified approach is in the net- 
work radio broadcasts sponsored by the 
Federal Council. Each week a total of six- 
teen programs go out over the air, reach- 
ing millions and providing a ministry for 
many who might otherwise be unable to 
participate in a service. The churches, 
working independently, could never com- 
mand such extensive support from the 
radio industry. 

Another instance is the University 
Christian Mission which can move easily 
onto the campuses of tax-supported col- 
leges where the denominational approach 
is impractical or impossible. This is also 
true of the campus enlistment work carried 
on by the Commission on the Ministry. 


Work for human rights 


Another area where the representatives 
of the Council are able to perform work 
that is useful to all denominations is com- 
municating the views of the church to va- 
rious national and international agencies. 
It is a matter of historic significance that 
the original Dumbarton Oaks proposal 
made no reference to human rights and no 
mention of the problem of helping colonial 
peoples to achieve independent status. But 
the United Nations charter, drafted in 
San Francisco, did contain provisions for 
the Commission on Human Rights and for 
the International Trusteeship Council— 
thanks in part to the work of Federal 
Council representatives in San Francisco. 
And this liaison work is continuing through 
the Federal Council’s Department of In- 
ternational Justice and Good Will. 

Of all the special events promoted by 
the Federal Council, one of the fastest 
growing at the moment is the observance 
of Reformation Day. 


Growth in Protestant unity 


The tone of these special Reformation 
Day services is not anti-Catholic, but 
rather pro-Protestant, with emphasis on 
the importance and vitality of our com- 
bined Protestant heritage. This resurgence 
of pro-Protestantism appears to run very 
broadly and deeply throughout the churches 
of America, and it is one justification for 
believing that the next forty years will 
see a considerably larger growth of inter- 
church cooperation than has occurred dur- 
ing the last forty years. 

An encouraging prospect is the long- 
discussed National Council of Churches, 
expected to bring about the merger of the 
Federal Council, the International Council 
of Religious Education, the Home Mis- 
sions Council, and other national inter- 
church agencies. This may be an accom- 
plished fact by 1950. 

Better marshalling of forces at the na- 
tional level should strengthen interdenom- 
inational work all down the line—a 
strength that will indeed be welcome be- 
cause our accomplishments to date, though 
heartening, are small when compared to 
the great size of the job ahead. 
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Dr. Leroy W. Yolton 


[* MEMORY AND RESPECT for the work 
of two church members, a memorial 
fund has been created by the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Bloomington, Illinois. 
Here is a church that has gone far beyond 
the corner lot on which it stands. Its 1,800 
members and friends have contributed 
over $4,700 to help train nurses on an 
island in the Philippines. Why? What 
concern was this of theirs? 

When blonde, attractive Mary Marquis, 
a graduate nurse, a member of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and former Sunday 
school teacher, was commissioned by The 
Board of Foreign Missions to start a nurs- 
ing school at Silliman University three 
years ago, the entire church stood behind 
her ready to contribute money. 

There were many needs at the war- 
blasted hospital’s new school, all of which 
could not be met by Foreign Mission 
Board appropriations. Mary kept in touch 
with her friends after her arrival at Silli- 
man in the city of Dumaguete, Negros 
Oriental, in the Philippines, giving the 
Bloomington congregation a direct contact 
with the people who needed their help. 

Admiration for the courage and sym- 
pathy for the wartime suffering of mis- 
sionaries and Filipinos in the Philippines 
was felt by all Americans. Training nurses 
was one definite way the Bloomington 
parish could aid a people they admired. 

But there was another reason to sub- 
scribe to the nursing school fund. An- 
other former Sunday school teacher and an 
elder of the church, a forty-five-year-old 








Memorial Mission 


A church in Bloomington, Illinois, goes far 


beyond its corner to help Philippine nurses. 


Bloomington doctor, Leroy W. Yolton, 
lost his life on Luzon during the war with 
Japan. It was the memory of the young 
medical corps doctor, killed by a Japanese 
sniper’s bullet, that gave incentive to the 
nursing school fund. Called the “good 
doctor” by the many sick and wounded 
Filipinos he attended, he was mourned on 
Luzon. What better place for a memorial 
to him? Back home in Bloomington he 
was mourned as a hero, a doctor, a friend, 
a leader in the church, and as the son of 
two respected Bloomington physicians. His 
father had died many years earlier, but his 
mother, who recently died, and his wife, 
were among the first to contribute to the 
fund providing a library for Filipino girls 
in nurses’ training at Silliman, a fund which 
came to be named the Dr. Leroy W. 
Yolton Memorial. 


Bloomington books at Silliman 

Money from the fund was to be used 
as Miss Marquis saw need for it. The first 
donations purchased nursing books and 
subscriptions to journals. Several hundred 
books and magazines, solicited under the 
direction of Miss Elizabeth Abraham of 
the Bloomington public library, have been 
put to use at Silliman as the Dr. Leroy W. 
Yolton Memorial Library. 

After the books were received, shelves 
were needed. Then the library was moved 
from one wing to another of the over- 
crowded hospital. They have donated 
$1,000 for a library room to be included in 
the new nurses’ home now being planned. 











The thirty-four members of Miss Marquis’ first nursing class at Silliman parade 
with Philippine war veterans behind a float symbolizing spirit of the school. 
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Mary Marquis 


The money campaign started within 
the church under the leadership of Dr. 
Harold R. Martin, pastor, with a donation 
from an adult Sunday school class. And 
then, under the guidance of Miss Abra- 
ham, it spread far beyond the church. 
Patients and friends of Dr. Yolton sent 
contributions. Friends of Miss Marquis 
chipped in. A West Coast nurse sent a 
check and a note saying that she had 
served in the Pacific, too. Donations came 
from former servicemen in many parts of 
the country. 

Bloomington printers supplied book- 
plates, book binders bound copies of con- 
tributed journals—all free of charge. The 
campaign attracted wide interest through- 
out the city, and the fund has been grow- 
ing steadily for the past two years. The 
memorial fund now includes scholarships 
and loans for students at the nursing 
school. 

This is a worthwhile memorial to a re- 
spected member of an honored profession 
who gave his life in service to his fellow 
men. And it is a tribute to twenty-eight- 
year-old Mary Marquis, who took on the 
task of starting the new school. 

When sixteen girls, members of Miss 
Marquis’ first class at Silliman, received 
their caps in simple exercises at the hos- 
pital chapel last April, with two other 
classes standing by to watch, Bloomington 
donors surely had every reason to believe 
that they had made a real contribution to 
the future of the Philippine people and a 
living memorial to Dr. Yolton. 





Seven o'clock services in the hospital 
chapel start the day for student nurses. 
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Emphasizing the World-Wide Message 
of the CHRISTIAN FAITH 


THE UPPER ROOM 


International Number 
September-October 


Written by citizens of 29 countries, 
with the first meditation by John R. 
Mott, renowned missionary leader. 
Represented are every continent and 
many islands of the sea. Each medita- 
tion in its own way drives home the 
world’s need of Christ. 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


Make sure that every home has the opportunity to share in these 
Christ-centered messages from many lands. Here is a method of 
teaching the message of world Christianity and the universal 
truths of the Christian faith, as day by day these meditations are 
shared with hundreds of thousands of others all over the 
world .... by all races, in many lands, in other languages, even 


by the blind! 
EVANGELISTIC MESSAGE 


Spiritual Growth, Inspiration, Comfort and Evangelism are the 
fruits of regular Bible reading, prayer, and meditation with 
THE UPPER ROOM. This issue gives special emphasis to the 
Evangelistic and Missionary message of our faith. 

Enter a Standing Order for Your Church. THE UPPER ROOM 


is —— in 50,000 churches, many of which provide a copy for 
every home. Standing orders are convenient. Price: 5 cents per 
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By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


H™ ON THE ROSTER of important 
meetings occurring annually in Au- 
gust are the Religious Radio Work. 
shop at the University of Chicago, and 
the International Audio Visual Work- 
shop at Green Lake, Wisconsin. The first 
is held at Chicago Theological Seminary, 
under the leadership of the Reverend 
Everett C. Parker of the Protestant Radio 
Commission and top-flight radio and tele- 
vision faculty drawn from church, school, 
and the industry. Registration is limited 
to forty, all of whom must be doing cred- 
itable work in religious radio or television. 

At Green Lake, Wisconsin, this year the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion will hold its Sixth International 
Audio Visual Workshop from August 
29 to September 5, under the direction of 
Miss Pearl Rosser. Between 250 and 300 
will be enrolled, all of whom must have 
wider-than-local-church responsibilities in 
one or another branch of audio visual edu- 
cation. Instruction covers the planning, 
production, distribution, utilization and 
over-all administration of a wide range of 
audio visual materials and programs. Script 
writing for both films and radio is in- 
cluded, as is radio production. 

A new feature of this year’s Green Lake 
Workshop will be a Film Festival to be 
held on three successive nights (Septem- 
ber 3, 4, 5). Ten or more of the latest 
and best in religious motion pictures will 
be shown to the public, the emphases for 
the three nights to be on social problems, 
the Bible, and Christian missions. A major 
activity of the workshop is the reviewing 
and evaluation of new materials, particu- 
larly films. (For information on registra- 
tion write the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, 206 So. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 4, Illinois.) 

One of the films chosen for the Film 
Festival at Green Lake will be United 
World’s newest, Barabbas the Robber. 
Filmed by J. Arthur Rank, “Barabbas” is 
a 40 minute, black and white, sound film. 
(Available for $10.00 from Religious 
Film Association depositories.) Barabbas, 
in hiding for his outlawry, is betrayed by 
the curiosity of one of his followers about 
Jesus. In a plausible series of events (not 
recorded in holy writ), Barabbas comes 
to regard Jesus a man greater than him- 
self. The dramatic climax comes when 
Barabbas, wondering at his own release, 
discovers that Jesus is to be crucified in 
his stead. Characterizations, costuming 
and scenery range from good to very 
good. Though this writer found some of 
the closing footage rather anti- climactic, 
this is an excellent and highly usable film. 
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By W. 





DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 


Fleace... 








Question: From New Jersey: What 
is the difference between Catholics 
going to confession and our telling 
our sins and problems to our pastor? 

Answer: There are two essential dif- 
ferences: 

(1) The priest claims authority to for- 
give sins; the pastor points you to God 
who forgives. 

(2) The priest 
for absolving the 
never does. 

The priest stands between man and God. 
It is necessary to approach God through 
him, The Protestant believes that every 
Christian has a right to and should come 
to God directly. 

Our Church believes in the priesthood 
of every believer (Revelation 1:6; 5:10). 
We believe that Christ is our high priest, 


collects a fee 
the pastor 


usually 
confessor; 


and that no human being can take his 
place; that every Christian has equal right 


to seek God’s presence and forgiveness. 


Question: From Florida: The 
Church is severely criticized for its 
failure to meet the needs of the 
modern world. The Bishop of Salis- 


bury, England, a year or two ago, 
asked the farmers in his diocese 


what the Church had to offer them, 
how did it affect their lives, their 
business? Almost all replied that as 
far as they could see there was no 
relationship between the Church 
and them as farmers. Is there some- 
thing wrong with the farmers or 
with the Church? If so, what? 

Answer: In my judgment, there is 
something wrong with both parties, with 
the Church bearing the major share of 
the guilt. Someone has scathingly said, 
“The clergy are those who dine with the 
rich and preach to the poor.” This is ob- 
viously an exaggeration, but there is a 
truth here that no honest man can evade. 

It may have been some such situation 
as this which caused the farmers of the 
bishop’s diocese to feel that the Church 
really affected their lives in no vital way. 
A ministry that varies with the social 
status of the classes cannot touch the 
Whole man in any The rich need 
the Gospel as much as the poor; the poor 
can share their hospitality quite as gen- 
uinely as the rich. 

The Church should minister to the 
whole man regardless of class or bank-roll. 
The tendency of the Church in America to 
minister to the “respectable” has given 
rise to the growth of more than three hun- 
dred sects. The mushroom growth of these 


class. 
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may be God’s rebuke to the “re- 
spectable” denominations for their neglect 
of the underprivileged. Christianity, if it 
is vital, invades every department of life, 
transforming every aspect of life. 

Human nature is such that we all tend 
to be “at ease in Zion” when things are 
going well. Near the end of the last cen- 
tury the world entered a period of un- 
realistic optimism, In various ways, we 
were told, “Every day in every way the 
world is getting better and better.” The 
humanists taught that man is essentially 
good. The Church became infected with 
this false teaching. We were told that 
universal peace had come to man. God 
had become a_ benevolent, sentimental, 
grandfatherly sort of Deity. The guilt of 
the Church is that in many places this 
false doctrine was preached. The dreams 
of these halcyon days were shattered by 
World War I, followed by a twenty-year 
armistice and World War II. 

Scientists, statesmen, and theologians 
know today that this picture, both of God 
and man, is radically wrong. Speaking 
recently at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Winston Churchill said, “Man 
is winning the battle with nature, but los- 
ing the battle with himself. Poor, 
idiotic, stupid man!” This was given out 
as the consensus of the scientists present. 
This is Calvin’s doctrine of total depravity, 
dressed up in different words. 

The guilt of the Church is that it did 
not preach the whole Gospel, and it did 
not apply the Gospel to real life. 

In defense of the Church, let it be said 
that the Church did not create the needs 
of the modern world. These needs are 
innate in the human heart. The Church is 
custodian of the remedy, the only rem- 
edy. Its ministry to man should apply 
that remedy to all of his life. It is not 
enough to preach to the farmer. Chris- 
tianity should show him how to be a better 
farmer, as well as a better man. 


sects 


Question: From Pennsylvania: Am 
I really married? I went to a justice 
of the peace. 

Answer: Yes, you are legally married, 
although you had only a civil service. The 
contract which you made at the time of 
your marriage is legally binding. 

You have not, however, had a Christian 
marriage. If you are a Christian, you 
should certainly want that. The Book of 
Common Worship of our Church contains 
an Order of Service for the Blessing of a 
Civil Marriage (p. 189). You should dis- 
cuss this matter with your pastor. 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1947 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your treasury, and 
make friends for your organization, 
Sample FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 














The strongest, handiest fold- 


ing table made. For banquet 
church and school use. Write 

for descriptive folder 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis Dept. U 








Honeymoon-For You Alone 


Your first home a cottage all your own, automatic- 
ally heated with bath. Perfect seclusion, or the 
congenial company of other newlyweds, exclusively 
Old time meals at our mountain guest house (break- 
fast until 11:00). Mention dates if you wish our 
“Three Honeymoon Plans” and other folders. 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 
BOX P92, SWIFTWATER, PENNA. 





Take This Easy Step To 


BIG MONEY: 


Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS « 

Plastic Cards for Christmas and Everyday. Also lovely E 
BOSSED Christmas Cards WITH NAME. Sell the mod ves at 
60 for $1.25, up. Amazing $1 ‘‘Southern Beauty” Assortmert 


of 21C hristmas ‘ards pays you up to 50c! Complete line of fost. sellers. 
Write for Samples on approval, SOUTHERN GREETING CARD C 
216 South Pauline Street, Dept. C-57, MEMPHIS a TENN. 








FILMS - SLIDES - FILMSTRIPS 
The largest and most complete stock 
of Religious Visual Aids. 
CHURCH FILM SERVICE 
2595 Manderson Street 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 





Church Bulletins 


Scriptural*— Artistically designed 
-arge Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
BE SURE TO = OUR geese CATALOG “‘P”’ 


nd SAMP 
Ecclesiastical Art Press - Louisville 12, Ky. 

















emi FOLDING CHAIRS 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


IN STEEL OR WOOD 
WRITE FOR CATALOC 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT R.7 SCRANTON 2, PENNA 
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of successful sales people who are 
selling Christmas and Everyday 
cards, Bibles, Books, Plaques and Novelties and realizing o 
liberal commission. Write bs our illustrated catalog, sales 
plan and learn “How you can do it 

McB BETH'S Religious ‘Art Studio 
Dept. J 56 Elizabethtown, Penno. 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-90 Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Presbyterian Life 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





Coeducational Colleges 


Women’s Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
Bh. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living’ 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 


Positive emphasis on Christian training. Co- 
educational. Individual guidance. Liberal 
arts, science and Music. Degrees A.B., B.S., 
Mus. B., and B. Mus. Ed. 


Paul B. McCleave, Pres. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com. 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric. 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 











CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comfortable college home 
for men in our new men’s residence hall 
now being completed. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
A fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Scholarship and cultural 
achievement are stressed in a rogram 
of training for Christian citieenchips 
Hunter B. Blakely 
President 











Fociabdae COLLEGE 


OF KENTUCKY 


Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 

Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 











HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, Presidens 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 
ted. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best’. Offers a 
wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 


Men’s Colleges 




















"TO ' sy LINT 
DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate — Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Fall session begins September 12th. 

Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
Applications for admission in September 1949 
now being received 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 








MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
4 students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 <cholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 








Preparatory Schools 

















In the heart of Rural America 





A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts and theological seminary with 
a positive Christian purpose. 


UNIVERSITY or DUBUQUE 


Dubuque . lowa 





PARK COLLEGE 


Liberal arts college offering an integrated 
work and study program. Highest 
academic rating. Friendly, democratic 
campus in suburb of Kansas City. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, PRESIDENT 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-old 
Reputation for College Preparation. Small classes. 
Experienced masters. Cultivation of initiative and 
self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 
tivities. Grades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 
New York City. Address. 


Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 

















The 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Established 1866 
Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
pere ‘lass years. Degree s: B.A., B. Mus., 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


Howard Lowry, President 
Wooster Onto 





7 PQ" rT ~ 
“3 NOTTINGHAM 

Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—College Preparatory and general courses. Grades 
7-12. Enroliment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian trad itions 
and affiliations. Students non-sectarian. (atalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Mastef, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Ceell ¢ ‘ounty, Maryland 


ACADEMY 
1949 
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PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS — Accredited College Prep 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 

classes with daily neep of friendly Mas- 

ters. Music, crafts. Al 





38-acre campus. Near Princeton. 112th 

year. Endowed. Graduates tn 45 colleges. 
Request illustrated catalog. 

J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdmr. 
Box P, Pennington, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


sports, gym, pool, ~ 
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Two Thousand To Attend 
1950 Westminster Assembly 


Two thousand Presbyterian young peo- 
ple, handpicked from churches through- 
out the United States, will attend the 
Westminster Fellowship National Assem- 
bly next summer in Grinnell, Iowa. 

‘That was the first news coming from 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council, youth legislative body of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. as it met on 
the campus of Lindenwood College in St. 
Charles, Missouri, early last month. 

Delegates will be chosen by their pres- 
byteries to attend the Assembly, the sec- 
ond meeting of its kind in the history of 
the Presbyterian Church. The first Na- 
tional Assembly was held at Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa, in 1947. 





News of the National Council meet- 
ing will be presented in detail in 
the next issue of Presbyterian Life, 
September 3, 1949. 

—tThe editors 











World Student Conference 
Opens Next Week 


What is going to happen to student 
Christian movements in the countries bor- 
dering Russia? Next week, in Ontario, 
Canada, 120 young men and women from 
Africa, Asia, Europe, and the Americas 
will tackle the question at the General 
Committee meeting of the World Student 
Christian Federation. 

Meeting on the campus of Ontario La- 

dies’ College in Whitby, Ontario, the Gen- 
eral Committee will also consider such 
knotty questions as: what strategy should 
the Federation follow in Communist-dom- 
inated China? What should be the rela- 
tion of the Federation to Protestant de- 
nominations? How should the Federation 
and the churches proceed in opening up 
new fields? How should student relief and 
reconstruction be administered? 
_ The delegates will represent some thirty- 
ive countries, including a few eastern 
European nations. Representatives of the 
Russian Student Christian Movement in 
Exile, which has headquarters in Paris 
and is working mainly with Russian DP’s 
in Germany, will attend. 

Sixteen student leaders and workers will 
Tepresent the United States. Among them 
will be Presbyterians Betty Jean East, a 
Phi Beta Kappa student who was gradu- 
ated in June from Cornell University, 
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Ithaca, New York, and the Reverend Ken- 


neth Reeves, student work secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Betty Jean, last year’s Westmin- 
ster Fellowship vice-moderator, was also 
president of the large, interdenominational 
Council of United Religious Work at 
Cornell. 

Following the meeting of the General 
Committee, foreign Student Christian 
leaders will travel to Bowling Green, Ohio, 
where 100 U.S. students will meet them. 

Founded in 1895, the World Student 
Christian Federation is the most inclusive 
student Christian organization in the 
world. 


Pennsylvania College Girl 
Work Camp Pioneer 


In an ancient Moslem village in the 
Lebanon mountains last week, a petite, 
blond, American coed was pioneering in a 
new experiment in international camping. 

The girl is Ellen Greenslade, a senior 
at Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvania. Ellen flew to Damascus, Syria, 
after finishing her college examinations in 
June to teach crafts and recreation at the 
Beirut Junior College Welfare Work 
Camp. A volunteer worker, Ellen is the 
first American college student to partici- 
pate as a leader in a Presbyterian Foreign 
Missions work camp. 

The camp is located in Ain Yakoub 
(Fountain of Jacob), a Moslem village 
southeast of Tripoli, Lebanon, and is spon- 
sored by the American University in 
Beirut and the Beirut Junior College, a 
Presbyterian Foreign Missions school. 

The camp staff includes students, teach- 
ers, doctors, and Boy Scout leaders and 


represents Moslem and Jewish faiths as 
well as Christian. 

In the morning the campers hold a 
school for village people, both young and 
old, teaching them crafts, home-making, 
health, and reading and writing in both 
Arabic and English. 

In the afternoons and evenings com- 
petitive games are carried on with nearby 
villages, and other social gatherings, in- 
cluding movies and plays, are held. 

In addition, the camp sponsors a medi- 
cal clinic where villagers may be inocu- 
lated against typhoid or treated for wounds 
or illnesses. 

For modest Ellen Greenslade, the job 
really meant a trip home. Born in Beirut, 
Lebanon, the daughter of Presbyterian 
missionaries, Ellen grew up speaking Eng- 
lish and Arabic. She traveled to the United 
States in 1944 to finish high school and 
study at an American college. 

During previous summers, Ellen visited 
an aunt in Pittsburgh and worked in a 
private camp and a settlement house camp 
for underprivileged children. In college 
she majored in English and was active in 
the Christian Service League at Grove 
City. She plans to work for the Y.W.C.A. 
after graduation next year. 


School for Christian Leaders 


The first session of a special summer 
school for outstanding Christian students 
ended last week at Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Called a “Workshop in Christian Lead- 
ership,” the school was open to older 
young people active in college or local 
church Presbyterian organizations. 

The workshop was a new venture in 
leadership training for students, and was 
held as a special section of the regular six- 
week Occidental College summer school. 

Academic credit was given for the 
courses, which included study of college 
programs, Westminster Fellowship, the 
Christian Church, the psychology of hu- 
man relationships, and leadership tech- 
niques. 








ee 





Dr. Raymond Lindquist of East Orange, New Jersey, shows theology book to officers 
of Washington Synod Westminster Fellowship. Youth Synod met this summer at 
Whitworth College. Spokane, at the same time as Washington’s Institute of 
Theology to give young people a chance to meet church leaders. From left are: 
Dr. Lindquist; Mrs. Wm. Holland, synodical adviser; Etta Sheek; Ruth Blackstone ; 
Ray Woods; Bonnie Treick; Joyce McCarroll; and Dr. Robert Marquis, synod adviser. 
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CONFLICT ( 
(Continued from page 17) : 
sterilization of the mentally unsound has . 
been legalized. On compulsory medical ex. ~ 
amination before marriage, one member of “ 
the hierarchy has written: “All the physi- . 
cal afflictions that can ensue from the mar- P 
riage of a diseased person, both to the , 
healthy consort and to the offspring, are 
an immeasurably lesser evil than one mor- . 
tal sin which the marriage could avert.” i 
In the field of government, Mr. Blan- 
shard presents an impressive mass of evi- T 
dence to show that authoritarian religion 4 
is congenial to autocratic government. It | 
is no political accident, he feels, that the di 
most Catholic countries today—Spain, . 
The church group in which you are most active—Women’s Portugal, and Argentina—are virtual dic- al 
Association, Boy Scouts, Men’s Council, Girl Scouts, Westminster tatorships. Historically, the — Vatican C. 
Fellowship, Choir, Geneva Fellowship, Ushers or Deacons —can add — “ogy s pore with Ethiopia; a 
to its treasury by selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. paar ae te od ret : a the Vicky a ~ 
as the “spiritual rebirth of France.” ” 
HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES: The hierarchy in America professes be- ot 
lief in democracy and church-and-state i 
lL Every individual subscriber will pay you the full sub- separation, the author demonstrates, only 
scription price: One year, $3.50; two years, $6.25; and three years, | because at present the Church benefits 
$9.00. from these institutions. Catholic docu- , 
ments of high authority are quoted to 
= prove that the hierarchy regards religious (re 
ye You need sell only twenty subscriptions to earn | freedom as a temporary expedient. In for 
commissions. brief, the Roman Church does not believe cor 
in freedom to be wrong, and the only way babe 
ae Having sold twenty or more, you may deduct $0.50 per hy pays 7” poe ripe a 
Psat "*. 8 e Church is solicitous of the rights o 
subscription-year and deposit it in your treasury. idiites ene be contains Chae Cally no 
lics are themselves a minority. va 
4, Subscriptions are to be entered on Form PI-20, And that is the core of Mr. Blanshard’s chi 
which can be procured by sending the coupon below to: The | book: that the many freedoms we in _ 
Promotion Department, PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, 321 South Fourth | America are so used to that we seldom 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. give them a thought—personal, political, “ 
intellectual, and religious freedoms we Te 
p would sorely miss if we lost them—are not 
RESBYTERIAN LIFE included in the Catholic way of life. And pla 
-- the hierarchy never doubts that its way cri 
will one day prevail. 
e 
PRESBYTERIAN LIF te 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Blanshard’s warning - 
is more than a fantasy. The Bill of Rights, rd 
after all, could be repealed. Like the 
(DETACH COUPON ALONG THIS LINE) Eighteenth Amendment, the Bill of Rights whe 
:—— ESS Se - might be wiped out by a majority vote in T 
(i atta two-thirds of our states. And the likeli = 
Department hood of the Catholics’ amassing such a oo 
PRESBYTERIAN Please send me the necessary materials vote, Mr. Blanshard shows, is not SO Te- “<a 
LIFE and information for earning commissions by mote. Already in our fifty largest cities to} 
321 South Fourth Street selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: “one-third - one-half ed ae of thee pro\ 
"Philadelphia 6, Penna. tire population” are Catholics. ne 
SR Pern In 1929 James Gillis, editor of the | ** 
Catholic World, predicted that “America reed 
——— a : will be predominantly Catholic before the po 
ptamenedsnne judiieasscetesteena ssenene me nt aan Go? Os = 
City Rios Siew Blanshard says that “such prophecies de- 1 
———_ 2 Te eee i ceeiicnesnuewnes ones tines ction man aa 
. dividualistic nation a closely knit political BI 
Chie OEew pele BBR ovine ckccecosescccsnesaves organization does not need a majority of re 
ane We will visit...... homes in this canvass. the people to control the government. As on 
conduct the canvass There will be...... of us working on this project. a pressure group it may operate on the pone 
balance-of-power principle. . . . / Already : 
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Catholicism has enough power in the 
northern cities of the United States to cap- SAVE A CHILD’S LIFE 
ture more than its pro rata share of politi- 
cal spoils, and it has enough power in na-- FOR $10 
1as tional politics to destroy the political ca- A MONTH 
ot reer of any national leader who challenges 
e its program openly and specifically. In the pe yang t 
- presidential campaign of 1948 neither lead- IN CHINA! t 
ar- a acai ate “ want 
h ing candidate nor party dares to me ntion Quen hen i 
e the Catholic Church’s drive for federal Loyang Orphanage I 
ate funds for its schools, although this drive greatly they have { 
q = ‘ 4 been helping these 
r had been one of the most vital issues be- youngsters’ siace | 
“ " . . me he war ended 
fore the preceding sessions of Congress children sep- ‘ . 1 
an- “Does the Pope want to rule America?” en iaes haere? j 
s < d a: | ca ds have had food and cloth g and ¢ - 
Vj. The que tion = ah seem ridi “ul yu to WITH THE NEW nity to attend Se Rect. wharenn they Would Bang wheat - 
»S ‘ see ( ( 5 ( destitute and perhaps dead, we had closed dow 
ion 4 “1 . . SPENCER "mc" DELINEASCOPE pcan heathy ‘ 7 : hefucees pon comien to ~ ante 
. Americans unwilling to be associated with parts of the country all the time .... Grain prices ff 
whe . f s - 7, o . ae ‘ Add the agnetic realis f col are rising. . .if we had the funds it would be easy to 
ee = a anti-( atholic bigot * as has es tee tir tb cage wnt take another hundred poor destitute children.” 
’ dirtied some pages of our nations history. church gatherings, or sermons will 
ain, But Mr Blanshard’s chapter “The Cath- leave lasting impressions. The versatile FOR ONLY $10 YOU CAN I 
dic- da ss a yay: . new MC Delineascope is an ideal SAVE A CHILD’S LIFE 
¥ olic Plan for America,” shows that a church projector. lt shows color slides i 
can Catholic U.S.A. would be. from the Vati- and single or double frame slidefilm, Americans cannot afford to desert 450 million I 
yia: z = : rae —interchangeably. It loads instantly, Chinese, the great majority of whom are still our 
’ can viewpoint, merely a legitimate and operates simply, remains cool enough friends. The Church of Christ must not accept de- J 
om logical extension of Roman Catholic be- to touch, offers choice of three | feat in China. The present situation should be a i 
ime  f ee ., “7 : iy objectives and has brilliance enough challenge to any real Christian. If we cannot say, 
liefs. Draw ing on ( atholic documents and Rex ainsi Cite, Attala diite-dieaie “Here am I, Lord, send me,” we can say, “Here is J 
b the past performance of the Church in MC Delineascope with full confidence | | my money, Lord, send it.” 1 
e- , en > . iia in its fine optical and mechanical | Thousands of children face starvation in the 
vo other countries, Mr. Blan hard delineates cuediielies, ts ts denneataianal tie Geen flight of 30 million Chinese refu- J 
an almost unrecognizable United States. of America’s oldest makers of Ce See eS ae 
ly Scientific Instruments. For literature help them and help them soon. A 
pfits or the name of your nearest child may be fed for poles dollars | 
Only three changes needed distributor, write Dept. V166. a month or “ epic 
oC u- dollars a month. ou can cor- 
| to Three amendments to our Constitution respond with your “adopted” § 
t ag: Sei : ay child. 
ious (requiring only a majority vote In three- \ nerican 0) Optical trite ae eels ! 
fourths of our states) would transforn I ° 
In Y a : ae Ouee siahail Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke i 
ieve country. Then the Roman Catholic Church eventific Instrument Divist 1 CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC 
Lit : rh °° 
way would be the state church, to whose sup- Buffalo 15. New } i RICHMOND 4, VA I 
alle port we would all pay taxes; Protestants i (Member Foreign Missions Conference of N.A.) | 
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would be prohibited everywhere in the . ; 
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. not United States; advocating or practicing Is it true that a Mood) Annuity } 
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And planned parenthood would be a federal will reduce my zizcome tax ? j 
wan crime; we would never see any book, | ‘« 
movie, newspaper, or magazine of which 
the Catholic censors disapproved. * 
This blueprint, Mr. Blanshard says, is 1S oo et 
“ not a distinct “Catholic Plan for Amer- 
ica”; it is merely what Catholics have - 
ghts - Betw ” c= Kesle = 
g , , etween the covers of this little booklet are th 
the done and will do any place in the world e ; . 7 
ty gig, on fae answers to dozens of questions people like your- 
. - ev CE - 4 owe o aol *,e rh : 
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ikeli Th -atholie Power a remarkable book which, for more than 40 years, has brought a 
ch a - on the thoroughness with which double satisfaction to thousands of God’s people. 
en the argument is documented: Catholic nswers You, too, may find this booklet the open door 
cities writings from the encyclicals of the Popes to a blessed partnership with Moody Bible 
apn to books by layman-scholars are cited to Institute and the way to a lifetime financial 
prove the threat to American liberties. The | return. Don’t turn this page till you have clipped 
the second is the revelation that this threat is and mailed the coupon. 
erica not a century removed: the hierarchy is 
e the hampering our press, arts, and medical saecenesasssnssnsssacnnsansasssssssonss 
Mr. | Services now; the hierarchy claims that its 2 es, | would like to have the answers to these questions about 
. ; voters are — < the Moody Annuity Plan. Please send my free copy of your new 
5 de- S are outbreeding us now. © edition of Double Dividends. 
- The answer is not an attack on the THE WITH s iene 
‘tical Catholic faith or the Catholic people, Mr. B Street anes 
+ §&  Blanshard writes an : ne , Sci 
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+ As wr as a political system, and vigi- m= (J !am under 20. Please send me Booklet A. 
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A message from your 


For centuries bells have played an impor- 
tant part in man’s emotional expression. 
They have sounded victory and defeat, 
birth and death, joy and sorrow. Church 
bells carry a suggestion of stability in a 
world beset with uncertainty and fear. 

Many churches have found that the mu- 
sic of bells has increased regular mem- 
bership and attendance in the church 
and has enlarged Church School enroll- 
ment. 

Now, thanks to the science of electron- 
ics, any church can have bells, at a price 
far below that of cast bells. Shulmerich 
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ANY CHURCH CAN NOW HAVE 


Carillonic Bells 


full, rich timbre, can be installed in any 
church, with or without a tower. Vol- 
ume is easily controlled. Since the Caril- 
lonic Bells are extremely light in weight, 
no expensive construction is necessary 
for installation. 

Another effective piece of equipment 
for the progressive church is the Tower 
Music System, illustrated below. Fully 
automatic, it reproduces musical pro- 
grams from the tower or roof of a church, 
with quality not found in any other in- 
strument. Churches that use this instru- 
ment with taste and discrimination are 
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Tic-toc had to make Bobby notice the time. He began ticking as loudly as he could. Then Bobby looked up. 


Tic-Toe Saves the Day 


0" ME,” SIGHED Tic-Toc, the kitchen 
clock, from his place on the shelf in 
the Gardner kitchen. It was a hot sum- 
mer day, and he was tired. “Oh me,” he 
sighed again. 

“Warm, isn’t it?” 
sympathetically. 

“What do you care about the heat?” 
retorted Tic-toc. “You're all cold inside, 
and besides that’s not what's bothering 
me.” 

“Then what is bothering you?” asked 
the stove. “I'd like to hear somebody 
else’s troubles. It might take my mind 
off this apple pie in the oven that’s nearly 
burning me up.” 

“I’m tired. I think I'll quit running.” 
said Tic-toc. 

“You can’t!” said the stove and re 
frigerator together. 

“Why not?” asked Tic-toc. “Nobody 
notices me. I just sit here day after day, 
and the only time they think of me is 
when Mrs. Gardner winds me. Besides 
they have two other clocks that are elec- 
tric and don’t have to be wound. They 
don’t need me. I think I'll quit!” 

“They notice you more than you think,” 
said the stove. “You have a job to do 
just like the rest of us, you know.” He 
groaned. “Oh my steaming oven!” 

“You and your old oven,” said Tic-toc 
crossly. “You do something different every 
day, cakes and roasts and pies. I just sit 
here and...” 

But just then Mrs. Gardner and her 
little boy, Bobby, came in from the gar- 
den, and Mrs. Gardner took the pie out 
of the oven. 

“That’s done to a turn.” 


said the refrigerator, 


she said. “It 


By MARGARET 0O. SLICER 


ought to taste good on the picnic tomor- 
row.” 

“Picnic, Mom?” asked Bobby. “A real 
picnic?” 

“That’s right,” said his mother. “Daddy 
has to leave on a trip tomorrow after- 
noon, but he says if we all get up early 
in the morning we can drive up to Echo 
Lake for a swim and a picnic lunch and 
be back in time to catch his train.” 

“Oh boy!” cried Bobby as he went out 
the back door. “I hope it doesn’t rain.” 

But late that night it began to thunder 
and lightning. 


Hove IT DOESN'T RAIN for their picnic 
tomorrow,” said the refrigerator with a 
vawn. “I’m so full of devilled eggs and 
soda pop that I am about to burst.” 

“Listen,” said Tic-toc. “The lightning 
is getting closer. There’s a big flash!” 

The sound of the thunder shook the 
whole house. Then it was quiet. Much too 
quiet. Tic-toc listened for the hum of the 
refrigerator but could hear nothing except 
his own ticking. 

“That’s funny,” he thought to himself. 
“Hey, Stove! Hey, Refrigerator!” 

There was no answer. He waited and 
listened for a long time. The storm passed. 
It had been only thunder and lightning; 
no rain had fallen. The sky cleared, and 
soon Tic-toc could see the first faint pink 
of the sunrise. 

“Whew!” said the refrigerator suddenly, 
and Tic-toc jumped and nearly fell off his 
shelf. 


“Where am I?” asked the stove. 

“In the kitchen, silly. Where do you 
suppose?’ snapped Tic-toc. “What hap- 
pened to you?” 

“The storm,” said the refrigerator. 
“The current was off for hours. Stove and 
I are electric, remember. We had a nice 
rest, didn’t we, Stove?” 

But Tic-toc was suddenly worried. If 
the electric current had been off then the 
other clocks would be wrong and the bed- 
room alarm clock would not wake up the 
Gardners in time to go on the picnic. If 
there were only something he could do. 
Then he heard a noise. It was Bobby, 
coming sleepily into the kitchen for a 
glass of cold water. Tic-toc had to make 
him notice the time. He began ticking as 
loudly as he could. Tick-tock, Tick-Tock! 
Then Bobby looked up. 

“Hev. Mom!” he shouted. “Hey, Dad! 
It’s time to get up!” 


1 
1 HE NEXT FEW MINUTES were a scramble 
as Mrs. Gardner checked the other clocks 
and found their little red markers were 
up to show they had been off. Mr. Gardner 
called the radio station and found that 
Tic-toc was right to the minute. Then they 
all hurried into their clothes, hurried 
through their breakfast, packed the basket, 
and jumped into the car, and were off. 

“Good for you,” said the stove. 

“You did a fine job,” said the refrig- 
erator. 

Tic-toc beamed with pride. Then he 
went back to work, ticking cheerfully, and 
he never again grumbled about being un- 
important. 
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THE 
GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent and faithful 
retelling of the ever-new, 
everlasting story of Jes 
us of Nazareth, bringing 
Him and those whose 
lives were entwined with 
His excitingly close to 
the modern reader. Pub- 

lisher's edition, $2.95 
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ARCTIC 
MOOD 


By Eva Richards 

The warm-hearted, amus- 
ing story of a young white 
woman who traveled to the 
Far North to be teacher 
and doctor to a whole 
tribe of Eskimos Her 
thrilling experiences make 
one of the most refreshing 
books of the year! Publish- 
er's edition, $4.00 
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By Mary Deasy 


Every member of your fam- 
ily will be enchanted by 
this mew kind of love 
story . . . of a man who had 
to wait half a lifetime to 
realize his dream of be- 
coming a doctor 
the splendid woman who 
helped him achieve it. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $3.00 
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GREAT OPERAS 

By Milton Cross 
The book that is exciting 
music-lovers from coast to 
coast! Contains every aria, 
all the action, the com- 
plete stortes Of seventy-two 
of the world’s most fa- 
mous operatic dramas. 627 
fascinating fact-hlled pages. 
Publisher's edition, $3.75. 


Funk & Wagnalls 


COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


The first basically diff- 
erent word guide in years! 
Contains more than 145, 
000 entries, 1,420 big 
pages, measures 6'%”x 
9%” in size. Beautifully 
printed on fine paper 
must tot every permanent 
home library. Publisher's 
edition, $5.50. 
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MRS. SAVAGE 

By D.E. Stevenson 
The deeply-moving story 
of a beautiful young wt- 
dow with four children 
who refused to be pitied 
—and instead merg 
her problems with those 
of an older man to create 
new hope and happiness 
in both of their lives. 
Publisher’ sedition, $2.75. 
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FAMILY READING CLUB 


Our 


Free “‘Bonus” Books 

Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will meet 
the high Club standards of excellence, in- 
terest, superior writing and wholesome sub- 
ject matter—and you can build up a fine 
home library this way at no extra expense. 
The purchase of books from the Club for 
only $1.89 each—instead of the publisher s’ 
regular retail prices of $2.50 to $3.50— 
Saves you 25 per cent to 35 per cent of your 
book money. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books you get free is figured in, you 
will actually save as much as 50 per cent! 


The Family 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finer instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family, let us introduce you to 
the Family Reading Club by sending you 
your choice of two of the books described 
above. Just mail the coupon. However, 
as we must limit our membership to the 
number of books contracted for, we urge 
you to mail the coupon now! 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





